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SOLID PLASTIC 
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AND PANELS 


FIBERESIN Solid Plastic is durable. 

The smooth, ripple-free surface 
compliments AND adds long-life to fine 
furniture. The hard, dense edges 

need no undesirable edge banding 
FIBERESIN Plastic panels have no ‘layers’ 
to separate or cause slivers The 
sotin-like finish is in perfect keeping 
with the traditional finish of quality 
furniture. FIBERESIN is a laminated board 
having a melamine resin plastic 

surface on an extremely dense core 

of wood fibre and phenolic resin. This 
combination of materials is welded 
together in hydraulic hot plate presses 
at accurately controlled high 
temperatures and pressures. The decora- 
tive wood grain patterns and colors 


ore an integral part of the surface 


FIBERESIN 


| PLASTICS COMPANY 
= 








THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


IN AT LEAST ONE RESPECT 


WORLD'S TALLEST BUILDING 


HAS PRACTICALLY NO PROBLEMS 


¢ In his address before the New York Chapter of the American 
Society of Sanitary Engineering, Mr. Donald Gibson, Staff 
Engineer of the Empire State Building, emphasized the im- 
portance of installing mechanical equipment which rates high 
in trouble-free operation through many years of service. As 
an example he mentioned that Sloan Flush Valves have caused 
practically no maintenance problems since the opening of this 
fabulous building nearly 25 years ago. 

More than 15 hundred of these flush valves were installed 
to serve 25 thousand tenants on 102 floors which provide 2 
million square feet of rentable area. Over 15 million persons 
from every state in the nation and nearly all foreign coun- 
tries have visited the observatories on the 86th ard 102nd 
floors, both open every day and until midnight every night. 

Whether the use of sanitary equipment is normal or is 
recurring days and nights, the performance, endurance and 
low-cost maintenance of the flush valves are of utmost im- 
portance. On all three of these essentials, Sloan Flush Valves 
have earned and held an unequalled reputation through 
over 50 years. As the Empire State Building “tops them 


all,” so do sLoaNn Flush VALVES occupy highest position in 
their field. 


ay 
SLOAN Shysh VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO *« ILLINOIS 


To see nighttime 

New York City 

from Empire State Pn 
Building Observatories {7 
is an experience 

that has no parallel 

anywhere on 


the globe 
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INTRODUCES A NEW LINE 
ar e OF WET-DRY VACUUM CLEANERS 


ean | ya} pe 


Designed with a host of efficiency features for fast, easy 
pickup of dust, dirt and liquids — cleaning everything 
from floor to ceiling. They're user-inspired features, based 
on a survey that told us just what you want in a vacuum 
cleaner. And only Clarke has them. 

+ Stainless Steel Tank + Big, Easy Roll Wheels - 
Feather-Touch Switch + Quick-Connect Hose Coupling 
* Automatic Shut-off Valve + Easy Lift Clamp Handles 
+ Job Designed Turbines + Correct-Height Handle - 
Wire Tool Basket + Revolutionary Air Disposal - 
Polished Aluminum Head + Automatic Blower Con- 
nection + New Job-Designed Tools. 


Furnace Boilers, too 


SEND TODAY FOR BROCHURE 


ON NEW CLARKE WET-DRY VACUUM CLEANERS 


Tells all about the new line, the mony new features, 
and shows you why time-and-labor-saving Clarke vacuum 
cleaners are the most outstanding buy in the maintenance 
field. Send coupon. 


Nome___ 


Piste ES ; * a rhe SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 











248 E. Gay Ave., Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co., Lid., Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 


------------------ 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS: Glen C. Turner, controller, Colorado 
State College, Greeley, comments on the status of the business officer 
out of experience of more than 30 years as a college administrator 
(p. 19). He has been controller at Colorado State since 1940. 
C. John Kuhn, vice president and treasurer of C.1.T. Financial Cor- 
poration, suggests on page 24 the advantages of short-term invest- 
ments in providing colleges with much needed additional income. 
Mr. Kuhn speaks out of experience in both business and education, 
having served from 1923 to 1927 as assistant treasurer of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. John A. Baird Jr., assistant to the president of 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, on page 28 
points out certain financial operations of theological seminaries that 
put them in an entirely different class from the typical college or 
university. Mr. Baird is a director of Shipley School at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., the American Sunday School Union, and the Main Line Branch 
of the Philadelphia Y.M.C.A., and is active in Boy Scout work. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Allocating Program 


Question: What dangers are involved in 
using dollar expenditures as a basis for de- 
termining the proportion of the institutional 
program to be allocated to teaching and to 
research?—C.T., Wash. 

ANSWER: The proportion of insti- 
tutional program to be allocated to 
teaching and to research can be de- 
termined only in the light of the basic 
aims and purposes of the institution. 
No arbitrary formula, whether based 
on dollars of expenditures or any 
other objective measure, seems appro- 
priate as a means of determining me- 
chanically the relative emphasis to be 
given research and teaching in the in- 
stitution’s program. Such an alloca- 
tion involves decisions at the highest 
policy level of institutional control. 

Some of the inherent difficulties of 
an arbitrary allocation of program em- 
phasis on research and on teaching 
based on dollar expenditures might be 
listed as follows: 

1. The complete lack of any avail- 
able unit cost technics for analyzing 
research expenditures. 

2. The lack of available normative 
data showing anything like a complete 
picture of total expenditures for re- 
search in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, 

3. Our present inability to give any 
adequate expression to the compara- 
tive value of that which is bought by 
a dollar spent on research and a dol- 
lar spent on instruction. 

4. The fact that most of the funds 
used for research in institutions of 
higher education are provided specifi- 
cally for that purpose and for no 
other, through research contracts or 
sponsorship or governmental appro- 
priations. Such projects usually carry 
their own financing, thus changing 
materially the base on which any per- 
centage allocation of financial require- 
ments would be calculated. 

5. The dependence of both research 
and teaching programs on the interests 
and capabilities of faculty members, 
such interests and capabilities being 
not completely or immediately flexible 
in response to dollar inducements. 

6. The inevitable tendency of in- 
stitutions to respond to pressures from 
without, which may at times require a 
response in the direction of more em- 
phasis on instruction, and at other 


times more emphasis on research, with- 
out regard to any predetermined allo- 
cation of expenditures—JOHN DALE 
RUSSELL, chancellor and executive sec- 
retary, Board of Educational Finance, 
State of New Mexico. 


Screening Technics 


Question: Can state legislatures be edu- 
cated to the problems involved in selection 
of candidates so that they will acquiesce to 
the use of screening technics?—P.D., N.D. 

ANSWER: It is assumed that the 
question of educating state legislatures 
to the problems involved in the selec- 
tion of candidates refers primarily to 
candidacy of individuals who are not 
seeking positions in which they would 
be directly engaged in instruction or 
research. This would mean individuals 
who are candidates for certain admin- 
istrative, clerical or service positions. 
It is assumed that the legislature would 
ordinarily permit governing boards to 
appoint faculry members upon recom- 
mendation by the chief executive. 

Colleges and universities have a re- 
sponsibility to students, staff, parents, 
alumni and the general public. Most 
of these institutions of higher educa- 
tion are exceedingly complex and re- 
quire the services of a vast variety of 
skilled personnel. The activities of 
most colleges and universities are more 
diversified than is the average state 
agency or, for that matter, many com- 
mercial and industrial organizations. 
In addition to instruction, research and 
public service, the college or university 
must provide many supporting serv- 
ices. It must operate a complicated 
plant and provide residence halls, food 
services, bookstores, duplicating serv- 
ices, shops and transportation facilities. 

Since colleges and universities have 
a responsibility to many different 
groups, they must, of necessity, screen 
most carefully all applicants for em- 
ployment in order to maintain a har- 
monious and wholesome relationship. 
If the institution is willing to do this, 
it would follow that the state legisla- 
ture should be willing to permit insti- 
tutional selection of employes in order 
that competent personnel may be avail- 
able for positions requiring a great 
variety of technical and specialized 
skills —-RAYMOND W. KETTLER, con- 
troller, the Regents of the University 
of California. 
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STRUCTURAL CORRUGATED 
GLASS DAYLIGHTS NEW STATE 
UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


Participants and spectators alike enjoy diffused, eye-easy day- 
light that floods floor and galleries of this handsome new Field 
House. 16,000 square feet of translucent, Structural Corrugated 
Glass by Mississippi was installed to create walls of daylight 
that banish gloom and create an open, pleasant atmosphere 
for all activities. 7,500 square feet of this same versatile glass 
was glazed in the school’s Arena to take full advantage of low 
- Ramps are daylight-bright to increase safety, expedite crowd . cost, natural illumination. 





Structural Corrugated Glass is an exceptionally strong, modern 
material which lends itself particularly well to both interior and 
exterior use in contemporary structures, where it provides 
the utmost in diffused daylighting, protects privacy, enhances 
their surroundings. 


In your new building and remodeling projects, make 
full use of daylight. Specify glass by Mississippi. Avail- 
able in a wide range of patterns and surface finishes, 
“visioneered” to solve most lighting and decorating 
problems. At leading distributors everywhere. 


Broad band of Structural Corrugated 


aero n MissISSIPPI 


Send for free catalog . GLASS COMPANY 
Address Department 27. * - 88 Angelica St. + St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO - FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


wortiodD’ LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED 


GLASS 
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STEELCASE furniture for busy people 


featuring functional design, exceptional construction 
and smart, contemporary styling 


Deans, chief business officers and college and university presidents, 
like their executive counterparts in business, set high standards 
of efficiency and beauty for the furniture they use in their offices. 
Steelcase office furniture meets these requirements—perfectly and permanently. 
Each unit presents a fresh, new look, its beauty accented by smart 
Sunshine Styling colors. Each unit is deliberately designed to permit more 
work, to offer more fingertip conveniences that help busy people get 
through a busy day. And, each unit is standardized with respect to color, 

style, design and size, so that the pieces you get today may we help? 

may be used interchangeably with those you will need tomorrow. A note from you will bring you 
a copy of our new full-color 


Steelcase Showcase. 


Serving the very finest names in business, education, Just write Department C. 


industry and commerce for over forty-five years. 


STEELCASE INC 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES @ In Canada: CANADIAN STEELCASE COMPANY, LTO Toronto 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU NEED WHEN 
PLANNING A GYMNASIUM 


New, improved Universal 
calculator shows how to plan 
maximum balcony seating with 
minimum ceiling height and estab- 
lish ideal sight line; enables you 
to reduce total gymnasium cubage 
... Make big savings on build- 
ing and heating costs 











Also figures seating capacity 
per gym size...or vice versa 


Yours... 


Designed by Universal engineers after 

years of on-the-job experience, this new, 

improved calculator will give you the proper 

balcony height for ideal seating sight line in 

relation to main floor seating. At the same time, it 
shows how good planning can reduce ceiling height 

to a practical minimum ,.. for big savings in both 
building and heating costs. This valuable calculator 
also figures seating capacities in relation to gym sizes, 
has “ie”, %” and 4” scales as well as a standard rule... 
plus handy eraser shields. Send coupon today for as many 
as you can use. No cost or obligation, 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois Organization 








I would like »_____ (how many ) of your 

improved calculators which can be used to advan- Address 
tage in planning a new gym. This request involves 

absolutely no cost or obligation to me. 
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PeVe tite HERE...MEANS BETTER SEEING — 
' 


apie i aa 
SCHOOL BOARD'S UNANIMOUS CHOICE over five competitive fixtures, these Day-Brite Luvex® units com- 
fortably illuminate the Mechanical Drawing Room in Vandevender Junior High School, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


it's your school...be critical! 


If better seeing is important, you cannot compro- 


mise on your lighting. Always insist on Day-Brite ‘ io 
enclosure 


the nation’s first choice in lighting fixtures. For proof 


‘ — : a All-metal, 
of Day-Brite superiority, make your own comparison! die-formed 


Single unit 
or continuous 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5452 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. = <2 Wo dismanting “*°" 


. . . . ° . ; ' to relamp 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of California, 530 Martin Ave., “a 
Santa Clara, Calif’ 4} DAY-BRITE LUVEX® fixtures meet all three 
‘ requirements of good classroom lighting: 
71155 ; quality, quantity and economy. 50% up 
and 50% down lighting. Available in 2- 
or 4-lamp units, in 4’ and 8’ lengths. 


wee > 


NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF CommernciaL [ME 9J:) 42-2; 40 0 ll ann INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Jive 
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vhich one is the PHOTOCOP 


ee 


COPIED WITH TRANSCOPY® YOU CAN HARDLY TELL THE DIFFERENCE! 


That’s because TRANSCOPY gives you sharper, clearer, more 
legible copies than any other photocopy unit — every time 
...and under any office lighting conditions. For sheer 
convenience, speed, versatility and economy, TRANSCOPY 
is unsurpassed. You'll notice it instantly when you see 
TRANSCOPY in action. 

Handling all your copy requirements, TRANSCOPY pro- 
duces everything on bound or flat-sheet records . . . stamps, 
seals, signatures, typed, written or drawn impressions and 
copies from any color. Positive copies can be produced 
on duplex paper (two sides), card stock, colored papers, 
in any precut size. 

In schools and colleges throughout the nation, TRANSCoPY 
is fast replacing the time-consuming, manual method of 
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copying the hundreds of student records requested each year. 
See a demonstration as proof in your office or in ours. 
(Incidentally, the one on the left is the photocopy.) 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1825, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please have your representative call to 
arrange a demonstration. 


NAME & TITLE 
INSTITUTION. 
ADDRESS 

————— ST 
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Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 


in a class by itself... 


puts all the facts at your command 


It’s fast—an automatic speed demon. 
It’s versatile—switches from job to 
job at the flick of a knob. It brings 
you enormous work capacity because 
it’s so fast and versatile. 

And, as the Burroughs Sensimatic 
races through a given job—say, your 
purchasing or budgets, payrolls or 
inventories—look how simple life 
becomes for the operator. 


She merely turns the knob on the 


10 


exclusive Sensing panel to choose the 
right job (each interchangeable panel 
wraps up four jobs automatically). 


She simply indexes the amounts: on 
the keyboard, and presses the proper 
motor bar. The Sensimatic automati- 
cally follows through, makes many 
vital, complicated decisions for her, 
completes the operation 1-2-3. Even 
the newcomer becomes an expert 
operator in no time. 





—quickly, simply, automatically! 


Can you use Sensimatic speed, Sen- 
simatic simplicity, Sensimatic versa- 
tility in your accounting set-up? Call 
our nearest branch office for an obli- 
gation-free dem- 

onstration. Or write 

Burroughs Corpo- 

ration, Detroit 32, 

Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensi- 
matic’’— . TM's. 
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WESCODYNE cleans as it disinfects 


WESCODYNE is a completely new detergent-germicide that 
contains amazing “Tamed Iodine’”®. Increases germicidal 
capacity three to four times and offers a much wider range of 
effectiveness than solutions containing chlorine, cresylics, 
phenolics or quaternaries. 


WESCODYNE is also an excellent detergent as well as a powerful sanitizer and 
disinfectant. Provides fast cleaning action as it disinfects. A time and labor saver. 


... all at a cost of less than 2¢ a gallon at use dilution! 

WESCODYNE is nontoxic, nonstaining and nonirritating to the skin when used 
as directed. Further, it contains an exclusive “built-in” safety feature. In use, its 
amber color guarantees the presence of germicidal activity. When this color 
disappears, a fresh solution must be used. You’re always sure of germicidal action! 
WESCODYNE is used by leading hospitals throughout the U.S.A. Complies with 


U.S. Public Health Service recommendations. Leaves no odor. Recommended 
for almost any sanitizing or disinfecting procedure. Interested? Send the coupon. 


LARGEST COMPANY OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD ” 


. Suave 
byt 0 sd 
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WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 





[} Please send full information on Wescodyne. 
() Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment. 


Position 


Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. 9 








‘‘A REAL CONTRIBUTION TO SCHOOL 
PLANNING LITERATURE’’ John Lyon Reid 


TOWARD BETTER SCHOOL 


DESIGN by william w. caudill 


So complex is today’s task of designing good school buildings that school admin- 
istrators need planning information that goes beyond physical considerations into 
the social, economic and cultural forces which affect the education process. At the 
same time they need practical information that offers concrete solutions to plan- 
ning problems that they are encountering daily 


TOWARD BETTER SCHOOL DESIGN contains this vital information. Working 
from his immediate experience, William W. Caudill sucessfully relates school design 
to the aims and methods of education, to the influence of environment on the learn- 
ing process, and to the role of schools as community institutions. He shows how the 
planner must assess every factor, weigh each one, and plan an architectural solution 
to his specific educational, economic and environmental problems. 


William W. Caudill is eminently qualified to render aid and advice on the task of 
planning schools and school building programs. In his twenty-year school planning 
career he has won an international reputation for combining a practical approach with 
exciting creative vision. As research architect at the Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station of Texas A. & M., he pioneered studies of classroom shapes and sizes as re- 
lated to physical and emotional environment, and formulated many of the basic 
principles upon which good schools are being built today. During the last four years 
he has designed over fifty schools and has lectured and served as a consultant 
throughout the United States. 


Education and Environment: Caudill demands that a good school must be designed from the 
inside out, and “every idea, every material, every dollar related to the needs of the pupil.” What 
are the physical and emotional needs of the pupil? How does the learning process affect the 
form of the bulding? What is the best physical and emotional environment in terms of room 
shape and size, fenestration, ceiling height, light, color, textures, acoustics, ventilation, land- 
scaping? ae 

Economy: Caudill attacks the problems of costs head-on. He clearly differentiates between “low- 
cost” schools and “economical” schools, and quotes actual cost figures to illustrate his points 
He explains how to set up a cost-control plan, and how total costs are affected by land, shape 
and size of building, materials, structural frame, construction methods, space allocation, and 
service equipment. He compares prime and maintenance costs to show how “saving’ on one 
may produce serious loss on the other. Finally, he discusses the proper timing of bid-letting as 
a cost-cutting tactic 


wae Sl de 
91 SPECIFIC CASE-STUDIES FROM 
ACTUAL PROJECTS 


Each case study is presented in 3 parts: 1) the Prob- 


lem, 2) the Approach, 3) the Solution. Here are a 
few of them: 


SEVEN EXTENSIVE SECTIONS 


the PUPIL and the school plant 
EDUCATION and the school plant 
ENVIRONMENT and the school plant 
ECONOMY and the school plant 

CITY PLANNING and the school plant 


the DIVISION OF SPACE for effective education 
the PLANNING PROCESS and the school plant 


Can boiler rooms have educational functions? 
How can a very small site located in enormously expensive 


10-DAY EXAMINATION COUPON 
DETACH AND MAIL TODAY 


DODGE BOOKS, F. W. Dodge Corporation 429 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Send my copy of TOWARD BETTER SCHOOL DESIGN 
immediately. Within 10-days I shall send you $12.75 plus 
postage or return the book without obligation 

Name 
Address 
City State 


[] My check for $12.75 enclosed. I pay no postage and 
have the same 10-day return privilege. 


anteaseninthnniinicmmdanmmens 


property be best utilized? 

Can improvements in the appearance and economy of hard- 
ware be made? 

Can corridors be used for educational purposes? 

What is a good way to provide easel painting in 
Kindergarten? 

Can a school library be designed to serve the community? 

Can toilets be designed to minimize control problems? 

Can open type corridors be used successfully in Northern- 
most areas? 

Can low budget gyms be lighted by natural means effect- 
ively? 

Can improvements be made on combination or cafeteria 
service with other school functions in an elementary 
school ? 


Can a highly compact school plant have decentralized 
classrooms? 


288 pages, 8% x 11%”, 400 illustrations, $12.75 
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ToRNADO. 


PRESENTS THE 


NEW, 
POWERFUL 


Ge oF i 
OOR 
— MACHINE 


Whatever the job to be done on your floors . . . scrubbing, waxing, buffing, 
grinding, sanding, or polishing . . . the all-new TORNADO Model “900” 
will do more jobs more efficiently. 

If you’re replacing or adding floor machines, don’t fail to see a demonstra- 
tion of the new TORNADO Model “900” and be convinced of its new power 
and versatility. One of the eight new models is RIGHT for the job you have to do. 


POWERFUL MOTORS New heavy duty, capacitor 
start motors with horsepower ranging from ¥ H.P. to 1 H.P. 


BRUSH SPREADS Four brush diameters for greater 
work potential and flexibility. 14”, 16”, 18”, 22°. 


BRUSH COUPLER Mounts directly on gear drive. 
Removal of the brush takes only a slight twist. Coupler 
designed for dual-direction use. 


HANDLE MOUNTING Reduces the over-all length 
and gives positive and complete control over the machine. 
No need to “fight” the “900” 


DUAL SWITCH CONTROLS Permit the opera- 


tor to use either hand to control motor. One switch can be 
used to control solution tank for scrubbing. 


Write for Bulletin No. 837 





TorNADO MODEL 130 LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT FLOOR MACHINE 


Here’s a floor machine that’s “‘Heavy enough to do the job—light enough for every- 
one.”” The Model 130 combines necessary weight and power for efficient floor 
maintenance but controls gently and easily. 


Write for Bulletin No. 763 
REWER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 5092 N. RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford 
about raising the money? 


What a feeling—next month, they’ll be moving into the 
new science building, with room to spare! 


Wouldn’t you like to replace that old lab building 
—or build those new dormitories that your school so 
vitally needs? 


Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford about 
raising the money. 
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Cumerford has had wide experience in institutional 
fund raising for colleges, universities, hospitals and 
churches. On capital funds and budget campaigns, Cumer- 
ford directors have produced an enviable record. A note 
or call will bring a representative to you for consultation 
at no cost to you. Cumerford, Incorporated . . . America’s 
growing fund-raising consultants, 912 Baltimore Avenue, 


Kansas City 5, Missouri. BAltimore 1-4686. 
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HUNTINGTON PRE-BUILT UNITS 


“made better to look better and last longer” 


A complete job 


from suggested layouts to installation can be handled by 
Huntington. Our extensive furniture manufacturing experience is 
your guarantee of a quality product tailored to suit your particu- 
lar need. 


Complete specifications 


and detail drawings, based on recommendations by leading archi- 
tects and covering every aspect of materials and assembly are 
available. The use of Huntington specifications insures you of 
an excellent job throughout. 
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Installation 


handled by our own trained personnel. In order to provide com- 
prehensive service and give you positive satisfaction, Hunting- 
ton includes proper installation in the pre-built unit program. 


Harmonious unified effects 


are achieved by using Huntington pre-built units with one or more 
of Huntington’s many standard room patterns. By matching fin- 
ishes and styles, you can obtain that distinctive look of coor- 
dinated harmony. 


Please mail complete information about Huntington furniture to: 
Company 
City 


Attach to your letterhead and mail to: 
Huntington Chair Corporation, Huntington. W.Va. 











Won Duprin 


FIRE AND 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 




















@ Built to last, designed to absorb punishment, Von Duprin Exit Devices 
handle the heaviest traffic any building can offer. There’s efficiency at 
your door with Von Duprin on the job. 
Whether seldom used or in constant service, these are the devices for 
effortless safety, even in the panic of that once-in-a-lifetime emergency. 
Many Von Duprin devices are still providing this service after 40 exact- 
ing years of use, with only normal maintenance. Architects, builders, 
building superintendents—the men who know—insist on Von Duprin, 
Rim type exit devices that always stand ready .. . for 
A2 device “the safe way out.” 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. - VON DUPRIN DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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Let's Finance Public Education 


at the Local-State Level 


CHARLES F. PHILLIPS 


President, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 


WHILE EDUCATORS MAY DISAGREE ON THE SIGNIF- 
icance of 1L.Q.’s, whether Johnny is being taught to 
read, and how many of our young people should go 
to college, they are united in the opinion that our 
country must spend more money on public education 

But when faced with the question, “Where is the 
money coming from?,” disagreement again appears 
among educators. One school of thought has found 
expression in a number of bills currently before Con- 
gress. While these bills differ in detail, they have a 
common aim—to make federal funds available for 
the construction of public schools. The major argu- 
ment presented by those who support this move 
away from our traditional reliance upon state and 
local responsibility for public education can be ex- 
pressed very simply: Today’s and tomorrow’s finan- 
cial requirements of public education are too great 
for our local and state governments. 

The other school of thought believes that the 
money both can and will be provided by our state 
and local governments. In support of this position, 
I suggest these considerations: 

First, our state and local governments are finan- 
cially able to do the job. Even the report of the com- 
mittee for the White House Conference on Education 
—and this committee was heavily weighted with 
those committed to the use of federal funds long 
before they journeyed to Washington for the con- 
ference—could not deny this fact. To cite a specific 
illustration, consider my own state of Maine, which 
is far from wealthy. Currently we spend in the neigh- 
borhood of $50 million a year on public elementary 
and secondary education. But we can afford to spend 
more if we want to do so. A $7 million increase 
would raise per capita taxes by just $12 per year. 

Second, great progress already is being made with- 
out federal aid. For proof of this statement, get into 
your car and visit five widely scattered cities and 
towns, both large and small, anywhere in the United 
States. Everywhere you go you will find citizens 
aware of the problem. You will see new school 
buildings going up and additions being made to old 
buildings. Look at yesterday's salary scale for teach- 
ers in any community and compare it with today’s. 
The progress is marked. 
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Proof of the progress we are making also is evi- 
dent in various statistical measures: Since 1900, en- 
rollment in our public schools has gained 102 per 
cent, while state and local expenditures for these 
schools have advanced 1149 per cent. Just in the five 
years from 1950 to 1955, state and local expendi- 
tures for elementary and secondary schools increased 
73 per cent! We are even cutting into the backlog 
of classroom shortages. To be specific, the U.S. Office 
of Education reports that we have added 470,000 
classrooms in the last 10 years and that this number 
is 179,000 in excess of those necessary to meet the 
increased enrollment needs of that decade. 

Third, definite disadvantages in federal aid should 
not be overlooked. Inevitably it invites increased 
federal control over our schools, and I use the word 
“inevitably” after a look at how the granting of 
federal funds for roads and housing has been fol- 
lowed by increased federal control in these areas. 
A federal aid program would further the already- 
too-great expansion of our federal government, an 
expansion which has seen the cost of operating our 
national government grow from $3.9 billion in 1932- 
33 to a proposed $71.8 billion for the next fiscal 
year, an increase of 18 times in 25 years. If we really 
want to check this growth, we must limit the activi- 
ties of our federal government to those things which 
it alone can perform, leaving all other responsibilities 
to the individual, private organizations, and state 
and local governments. 

Finally, let’s not delude ourselves into thinking 
that federal aid provides a painless way of meeting 
the needs of education. With limited exceptions, the 
federal government has no money other than that 
which it collects from people in the 48 states. All 
it can do is to collect from the people of each state 
and then redistribute it. In the long run, it will prove 
cheaper both to collect and to spend this money 
within the boundaries of each individual state. 

In brief, the financial problems of public edu- 
cation can be solved—and are being solved—within 
each state. Let’s avoid the disadvantages of a federal 
aid program by devoting our leadership and energy 
to the programs already under way at the local and 
state government levels. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Church Related 


SINCE THE EARLY DAYS OF OUR COUNTRY, CHURCHES 
have exhibited a strong interest in higher education. 
The early colleges and universities were church related 
—Harvard and Yale, for example—and were originally 
vocational in emphasis, intended “to provide the colony 
with educated ministers of the gospel.” According to 
Dr. Ernest Earnest in his book “Academic Procession,” 
as late as 1753 the general assembly of Connecticut re- 
solved in reference to Yale: “That one principal end 
proposed in erecting the college was to supply the 
churches in this colony with a learned, pious and ortho- 
dox ministry.” 

At a recent meeting of the National Committee of 
Church Men for Church Colleges, an affiliate of the 
National Council of Churches, it was pointed out by 
Methodist Bishop Donald H. Tippett of San Francisco 
that “in 1636, 100 per cent of the college students in 
this country were attending a church related college 
(Harvard). By 1860, the percentage attending church 
related colleges had dropped to 70 per cent. In 1900, 
it was 60 per cent. During the period from 1920-47 
it was about 50 per cent. And by 1954, only 45 per 
cent of college students were attending church related 
colleges.” 

Many local churches exhibit an abysmal indifference 
or lethargy in regard to church related colleges. Such 
colleges are often long on denominational control but 
short on denominational cash. In the main, the denomi- 
nations of conservative theological bent are more gen- 
erous with their colleges than are those of a more 
liberal theological inclination. 

Church leaders frequently are critical of the secular- 
ism of many colleges and universities. Interestingly 
enough, however, they have not been articulate or ef- 
fective in rallying to the support of their own church 
related colleges. They haven't convinced their church 
constituency that such colleges merit support. Such lead- 
ership stands indicted by its own neglect. 


Status 


GLEN TURNER OF COLORADO STATE COLLEGE MAKES 
pertinent observations in the lead article in this issue 
dealing with the status of the business officer. He notes 
that, lacking any central direction or motivation, the 
college business officer often has been outmaneuvered 
and may be found out in left field with little or no in- 
fluence on the progress of higher education. 


The distressing aspect of the situation, as Mr. Turner 
points out, is that the state of being ignored doesn’t 
seem unduly to disturb the average college business 
manager. As long as the business officer tolerates sec- 
ond-class status he will have second-class impact on the 
policies of his institution or the objectives of higher 
education on a national basis. 

The comments made by Mr. Turner should be of 
particular interest to the directors of the National Feder- 
ation of College and University Business Officers Asso- 
ciations who recently met in Chicago for their annual 
meeting. These directors are anxious to move in the di- 
rection of improving and strengthening the Federation 
while still “protecting the folks back home” in their 
regional business officer associations. Most of them are 
discovering some difficulty in attempting to wear both 
hats. If it comes to apparent conflict of interest, the 
regional hat invariably stays on. 

As long as strong regionalism exists, in preference 
to statesmanlike national voice, just so long will the 
business officer endure second-class status in the na- 
tional councils of higher education. The business off- 
cer has the choice of future status. So far, in too many 
cases, he’s muffed his chances. 


Corporate Philanthropy 

WITHIN RECENT YEARS COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
executives have enjoyed a cordial relationship with the 
executive personnel of many corporations. This cordial- 
ity and understanding have been reflected in the form 
of corporate gifts to higher education. Industry and 
education finally have discovered that they need each 
other. 

The assumption has been made by some college ad- 
ministrators that corporate giving is the ultimate solu- 
tion to the institution’s financing problem. In reality, 
such giving cannot be expected to exceed more than 
5 to 10 per cent of the college’s total income, judging 
from the past performance. 

In order to appreciate the corporation’s position in 
regard to corporate philanthrophy, a reading of the 
July 22, 1957, issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Association of Fund Raising Counsel would be helpful. 
It presents excerpts from an address by Richard Eells 
of the General Electric Company before an alumni 
group at the University of California in Los Angeles. 
Copies of the Bulletin are available at the A.A.F.R.C. 
offices at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 
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When various educational bodies meet over the nation to plot 


the future of higher education, are we business officials there? 


A few of us, yes, but neither our tempering advice nor 


our constructive judgments have been widely sought. For the most part, 


the job is under way without us. It is significant that the fundamental 

research on the financing of higher education, which daily uses 

piecemeal analyses, is being assembled and interpreted by brilliant men 

who have yet to deal one hour with the wearisome, detailed meshing — 


our hard-won terminology, cribs our figures, appropriates our 


demanded in a business staff's operation. We are not being consulted, 
but what is actually sur prising is that we are not sur prised about it! 
That we feel no sense of guilt or annoyance at being outside 


the blue print game is a revealing commentary on our appraisal 


of the scope of the offices we occupy—GLEN TURNER 


























Is Our Status Static or Is It Advancing? 


GLEN TURNER, Business Manager, Colorado College of Education, Greeley 


My SUBJECT IS “THE STATUS OF THE 
Profession”; my conclusion is that 
we have it—but need more; and my 
advice, in the twisted idiom of those 
sorely beset, is “Don't just do some- 
thing, stand there!” 

Chester Barnard characterizes status 
as “that condition of the individual 
that is defined by a statement of his 
rights, privileges, immunities, duties 
and obligations in the organization 
and, obversely, by a statement of the 
restrictions, limitations and prohibi- 
tions governing his behavior. . . .” 

To some extent all college business 
officers are concerned about their status 
and a few obsessed by it. The subject 
is often avoided, however, because 
overt interest in it sounds unbecoming. 
A perverse pride urges us to assume 
the posture of the scholar whose iden- 
tification with the noble aims and 
causes of higher education is absolute. 
The business manager in expansive 


From a paper presented at the Western 
Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, Victoria, B.C., 1957. 
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moods is the servant of the faculty, 
the friend of the student, the long arm 
of the president, the keeper of the 
treasure, the faithful executor of trusts. 
Only in nocturnal tossings does he 
have a private conception of the privi- 
leges and prohibitions of his job. 

In historical perspective the business 
manager has dug himself out of that 
obscure niche he occupied in the col- 
lege world when Trevor Arnett and 
Lloyd Morey kicked his reflexes so 
sharply in the early Twenties. As the 
sociologists say it: “We have become 
‘upwardly mobile.’ ” 

Today there is an impressive shelt 
of profession-inspired literature at our 
hand, a solid core of tested manage- 
ment technic available for the asking. 
A curriculum for the training of neo- 
phytes and for retreading the already 
tired is burgeoning in regional work- 
shops. Conferences are providing a 
healthy interchange of successful ex- 
perience or are offering an acceptable 
escape hatch through which the thwart- 
ed can exhaust their frustrations. 


Through the unpretentious activity 
of the National Federation of College 
and University Business Officers Asso- 
ciations a voice is forming. While still 
conferred with extreme caution, titles 
and rank more descriptive of function 
and finer symbols of prestige than 
those of yesterday are becoming more 
prevalent. Recruitment for business 
officerships is now more selective; 
greater insistence is put upon the 
carrying of credentials which include 
sounder preparation, knowledge of the 
administrative process, and broader 
sympathies with college objectives. 

Fewer men are entering the pro- 
fession with the singular qualifications 
that they are the partner of a trustee, 
the scion of a prominent donor, or the 
school’s all-American quarterback. Men 
with little orientation toward academic 
life, who carry the suspicion that stu- 
dents and professors are hardly people, 
have abandoned the field. 

On the campus the business officer 
is beginning to circulate in a more con- 
genial atmosphere. Students, who as 
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a lot are forthrightly unimpressed with 
anybody in the administrative echelons, 
have been known to ask his advice 
and, amazingly, even to act on it! In- 
structors about to invest their $500 
savings in a $20,000 home, and to 
obligate themselves for a 30 year mort- 
gage, consult him on the wisdom of 
the venture. A bursar delivering a tip 
on income tax minimization some- 
times is surprised by the deference 
reaction a professor displays. 

It is evident, nevertheless, that status 
adjustment has not been uniform. An 
aura of indispensability has formed 
about the business officer simply be- 
cause things go wrong on his rare day 
away, not because of the vitality of 
his management. Readers of the sur- 
veys know that the perquisites of the 
business officer, while occasionally very 
good, are typically not impressive. 

Whether compared with his coun- 
terpart holding commensurate respon- 
sibilities in industry or with deans and 
senior professors in his own institu- 
tion, the financial leader's salary, as in- 
tended, seldom excites envy. Long 
hours, foregone vacations, incessant 
combat with crises, scrabbly assign- 
ments no one else feels nasty enough 
to assume are thought to be normal 
job attributes both by the business offi- 
cer and his colleagues. Appropriately 
enough, the college long ago lost the 
quiet of the cloister, but the business 
office seems to have taken on the 
bustle of a merchandise mart. 


CHANGE CAUSES CONCERN 


On balance, nonetheless, most ele- 
ments of status can be noted with sat- 
isfaction. The profession of college 
business management is strengthening. 
What need inspection now are other 
phenomena more sinister and forebod- 
ing. Can it be that an increasing regi- 
men has blinded the business officer to 
new restrictions on his range? Boldly 
stated, whether generated subtly or un- 
consciously, a move is afoot to confine 
him to the reservation. 
pathies in 


As his sym- 
educational affairs have 
widened, his judgments and behavior 
are impinging on instructional mat- 
ters. As his powers have plausibly in- 
creased, owing to the growing sig- 
nificance of business functions, his in- 
fluence is spreading over more and 
more of the college administrative 
field. The change is causing grave un- 
easiness 

In three quarters, therefore, means 
are being found to circumscribe the 
business officer's activity and to con- 
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dense his orbic: on the campus inside 
the executive suite; at the state capital 
in the executive branch; abroad in the 
nation's councils on higher education. 
Considerable logic is manifest in the 
internal drive to cut the business de- 
partment down to size. Some of us are 
so convinced of the fairness of having 
peripheral duties shifted out of our 
bailiwick or so relieved by the loss of 
awkwardly carried burdens that we 
welcome a redrawing of those neat 
squares on the organization chart. 
Others, noting the enormous expansion 
throughout our own institution and ad- 
mitting that its ramifications are just 
too big singly to comprehend, are re- 
conciled to the creation of divisions un- 
affiliated with our departments which 
carry large managerial responsibilities. 
Particularly where decision making 
will be done with no more than inci- 
dental financial considerations at stake, 
we watch in resignation or with 
equanimity important policy forma- 
tion which campus coordinators de- 
clare is extraneous to our department. 
Athletics accounting goes off to the 
men who can better rationalize sub- 
sidy; secretarial service agencies slide 
out tO autonomous status; residence 
halls move over to the dean's care; 
budget compilation gets a separate 
office; development work is assigned 
to a New York firm that “thinks big”; 
construction auditing leaves to avoid 
the embarrassment of having the busi- 
ness officer tie down the architect. It is 
agreed, however, that the distribution 
of paper clips ought to be firmly cen- 
tralized in the business officer’s hands! 
Many of us know, nevertheless, that 
the skirmishing of satraps around us 
to acquire greater autonomy and to 
escape a business oriented scrutiny of 
their schemes is doing no real service 
to our institutions. The lasting pur- 
poses of instruction, of housing, and 
of maintenance supervision will not 
be served by a fragmentation of the 
business department's authority. The 
trick here is to see in all our busyness 
that the lesser involved but acquisitive 
members of the administrative frater- 
nity do not monopolize the show dur- 
ing the present dramatic growth. 
Affairs of state are getting more 
challenging, too. In the postwar dec- 
ade the business officer has had to 
find his way oftener into the political 
maze. During earlier days when the 
states were inefficient, when appropria- 
tions were minuscule or conveniently 
copied in toto from one state budget 
to the next, when the public in its 





naiveté assumed that the governing 
boards of their colleges were best 
qualified to determine the direction of 
higher education, the business officer 
could expect his reports to reveal truth 
and to reflect need. 

This is no longer the case. Our sins 
of insularity have been discovered; our 
lack of uniformity in accounting has 
been exposed; our inspired definitions 
of exactly what is a student or profes- 
sor or building have been discredited. 
While we were meticulously separat- 
ing capitalized items from operating 
expenses, when we were worrying 
about distributing overheads and mul- 
tiplying our cross-referencing of finan- 
cial data, someone pulled the rug from 
under our desks. 


OPERATION BANDWAGON 


The new technic for corralling dol- 
lars is to buttress requests by quanti- 
tative comparisons. Appeals are now 
made through a universal account 
classification whether it is adjusted to 
the actualities of the local college or- 
ganization or not. Operation Band- 
wagon will bring us a better salary 
level if Michigan has adopted one; a 
higher per student support if Indiana 
edges us; a resplendent physical plant 
because buildings are said to cost $20 
per square foot at the University of 
Tecumseh; a more reasonable faculty 
load if Erewhon College has a 1 to 6 
instructor-student ratio. 

Have we been adroit at this sort of 
exercise? Are the rules today subject 
to the judgments and reservations of 
Volumes I and II of the Manual? 
Gratifyingly, Yes, in some cases, but 
not always. There are numerous ex- 
amples indicating that the business 
officer has been reluctant to participate 
in the imagineering of legislative 
strategy sessions. By staying out, he 
may be losing out. 

Campaigns for funds altogether too 
frequently are being built apart from 
the business officer’s concerns. Vindica- 
tion of foundation grants, appeals for 
federal government funds, and careful 
evaluation of long-term educational 
needs are being drafted around us. 
Yet, the “new look” in financial re- 
porting has done as much as any single 
factor to underscore the plight of 
higher education and to stimulate a 
more realistic voting of appropria- 
tions. Perhaps it is time to get back 
into the act and to guide the ethics 
accompanying it. 

Fortunately, the college business 
officer has little direct responsibility 
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for the dilemma of the president when 
he faces up to the latest decrees of the 
state’s officialdom; his réle is simply 
to wrestle with the obfuscating paper 
work. The treasurer becomes the car- 
rier of bad news about the hampering 
delays of statehouse clearances, the 
designer of elaborately rationalized re- 
ports expected to justify simple ac- 
tions. Governing boards that have not 
challenged encroachments on their 
authority, college administrations that 
will suffer inordinate nuisance lest they 
jeopardize large goals consider petti- 
foggery worth its costs. The result, 
however, is that the scapegoat is de- 
fenseless when he must relay these 
annoyances to the faculty, already dis- 
gusted by essential interferences. 

To the extent that the business offi- 
cer is identified with the overweening 
bureaucracy of the day, his stature is 
being lowered in everybody's eyes. 
Constitutionally averse to “politick- 
ing,” the business officer finds it a sour 
ingredient of his job. 


PLAN EDUCATION’S FUTURE 

A quite different thing is happening 
to business managers when various 
bodies meet over the nation, with 
much fanfare, to plot the future of 
higher education. Do we fully realize 
how wide the university business world 
has become? Tremendous strides have 
been taken since 1945 to ready the 
country’s colleges and universities for 
the enormous tasks of providing a 
technically more proficient work force, 
a truly enlightened citizenry, and a 
perceptive and competent leadership. 
Commissions, boards, survey teams, 
prestige holding committees have been 
appointed throughout the land and 
are working. These councils are writ- 
ing the policy monographs for educa- 
tior’s future. In doing so, they are 
using cineramic effects, making esti- 
mates of the staggering load to be 
borne and its costs, devising ways and 
means of financing the monumental 
programs visualized, pointing out the 
steps to be taken in time. 

Are college business officers present 
in these bodies? A few, yes, but 
neither their tempering advice nor 
their constructive judgments have been 
widely sought. For the most part, the 
job is under way without us. 

We are not being consulted, but 
what actually is astonishing is that we 
are not surprised about it! That we 
feel no sense of guilt or annoyance at 
being outside the blueprint game is a 
revealing commentary on our appraisal 
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of the scope of the offices we occupy. 
While we are designing punch card 
controls to ration the professor's funds, 
the Commission on Closed-Circuit 
Television may be deciding to eradi- 
cate the professor! 

Although the business officer real- 
izes that the council system may not 
always be the most efficient, he must 
soon reconcile himself to an active 
participation in conference building, 
for it is only thus that education's mis- 
sion will be adequately supported. 

The frequency with which regular 
fellows and nice guys have been ap- 
pearing in our profession is gratifying 
to everyone. Success in human rela- 
tions should not blind us, however, to 
the tough-minded talents called for in 
our posts. We must also demonstrate 
a range of thought and a quality of 
insight much higher than have been 
traditionally expected of us. A large 
section of college society has viewed a 
business officer as a composite of an 
unimaginative penny-pincher, a plod- 
ding bookkeeper, a conscientious bill 
collector, a genteel red-ink hating con- 
servator—in short, the president's No 
man. 

Unhappily, entirely too many of our 
preoccupations with the specialties of 
purchasing, machine accounting, in- 
vesting, funding, receipting and re- 
port-grinding confirm us in that like- 
ness. This stereotype we must break. 
Too many temptations exist to become 
mere officeholders instead of adminis- 
trators. 


GUIDEPOSTS LACKING 


Where then is the college business 
officer to look if he would grow in 
stature in the next decade at some- 
thing like the same rate established 
during the last four? Guideposts to 
the precise roads are lacking, but some 
indication of direction is possible. 

It will not be enough for the college 
business manager to get underneath 
the countless small assignments hurled 
at him because he completes them so 
creditably. While he is being cooper- 
ative and agreeable, he may also be- 
come impotent. In matters of primary 
concern to the financial health of his 
institution, he must reassert and de- 
fend the boundaries of his logically 
growing jurisdiction. 

The department in which the finan- 
cial V.P. labors obviously will need 
several divisions and sections and con- 
tain more than one level of operations, 
but it should embrace every regular 
business function carried throughout 


the institution. Machinery for coor- 
dination, of course, will be essential in 
several intrazonal areas; it will be a 
test of managerial objectivity and sin- 
cerity to see where interdepartmental 
supervision should occur. 

It is time again, nonetheless, to lay 
claim to an authority to direct college 
activities predominantly of financial 
interest; to point out to fellow execu- 
tives the business implications in gen- 
eral college policy quite as often as 
they tell him that he lacks educational 
vision. It is time for operations men 
in college business willingly to par- 
ticipate in the regional and national 
councils which are mapping new routes 
in higher education and to earn the 
right to speak there because of the 
experience and research invested in 
the effort. It is time to join coopera- 
tively with other educational strategists 
in institutions similar to one’s own 
who are lifting the public’s sights to 
the immensity of the money require- 
ments which face the colleges and uni- 
versities of the land. 


NO TIME FOR FALTERING WILLS 


The present is no time for faltering 
wills. Harried as our lives are, engross- 
ing as the current involvements may 
be, this is not the hour for a further 
fragmentation of our offices or an ab- 
dication from the obligations of busi- 
ness character running through the 
educational venture. 

In the epigram of Sir Josiah Stamp, 
“The price of pace is peace.” When 
unsettling ideas are abroad, when ex- 
perimentation is revered almost for its 
own sake, when worth is attributed to 
a program because of the prestige of 
the agency that broadcasts it, business 
officers must join gladly and vigorously 
with the now prominent groups who 
will shape the future of higher educa- 
tion. For the next several years, pro- 
fessional growth will not be measured 
by further specialization and a narrow- 
ing subscription to finely balanced rou- 
tines; it will occur only when we 
become practical theorists and human- 
istic philosophers who declare our 
province to be everywhere in the uni- 
versity frame where business and finan- 
cial problems arise. 

The profession we built already 
holds an honorable status. To advance 
it, a truer knowledge of higher educa- 
tion’s réle and our own capacity to 
implement it will surely be needed. 

In the current frenzy to accomplish 
that which is urgent, let us not fail to 
do that which is important! + 
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How 25 colleges have distributed their holdings 


Long-Term Investing 


J. HARVEY CAIN 


Consultant on College Finance, Washington, D.C. 


MOST COLLEGE BUSINESS OFFICERS 
are familiar with the list of 50 favor- 
ite common stocks found in the port- 
folios of investment trusts. To a large 
extent the same favorites are included 
in the investment lists of insurance 
companies, banks and other fiduciaries. 
For the purpose of this article an ex- 
amination has been made of the finan- 
cial reports of 25 large colleges and 
universities as of June 30, 1956. Listed 
in the table on page 23 are 100 
stocks held as investments of endow- 
ment funds by 10 or more of the 
institutions whose reports were ex- 
amined. Those held by 15 or more in- 
stitutions are marked with an asterisk. 

It has become fashionable in recent 
years to play down the importance of 
endowment income to colleges and 
universities because of the rapidly 
changing pattern of financial support. 
Endowments have been described as 
old-fashioned, and many would like to 
spend the principal of these funds for 
current purposes or for building pur- 
poses. 

Due credit must be given to the 
wonderful accomplishments of alumni 
associations, especially in some of the 
older and well known universities 
where graduates have accumulated 
money and are willing to share it with 
alma mater. Unfortunately, the heavy 
financial obligations of many alumni 
do not permit large gifts. Contribu- 
tions of other alumni have consisted of 
small restricted gifts set up as me- 
morials, and these, instead of being 
helpful, really add to the institutions’ 
administrative expenses. What the col- 
leges desperately need are unrestricted 
gifts. Annual giving programs have 
been accorded a well merited place in 
educational financing. In fact, it is 
desirable for all colleges to have a good 
fund raising organization, because no 
matter how much money is collected 
it will not be enough. 
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THE 25 COLLEGES 


Amherst College 
Bowdoin College 
University of Chicago 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
Harvard University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
University of Michigan 
Mount Holyoke College 
University of Minnesota 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Princeton University 
University of Rochester 
Tufts College 
Vanderbilt University 
Vassar College 
University of Virginia 
Wellesley College 
Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University 
Yale University 


Nevertheless, endowment funds will 
be with us for some time to come. 
They add to the stability of total col- 
lege income. The American public 
and, in fact, the educators are not yet 
ready for a radical change in the finan- 
cial pattern, which is coming faster 
than we think. 

Endowment earnings increased 113 
per cent in amount (from $60,902,567 
to $141,160,026) between 1931-32 
and 1953-54. However, during that 
period endowment income decreased 
from 13.5 per cent of total college in- 
come to only 4.3 per cent. In the year 
1953-54 endowment income repre- 
sented 8.58 per cent of total income 
in private institutions and 0.89 per 
cent in public institutions. While en- 
dowment is playing a less important 
role in financing higher education, as 


pointed out by Henry G. Badger in 
the Biennial Survey of the U.S. Office 
of Education, the total sum of endow- 
ment principal, $3,196,120,125  re- 
ported for 1953-54, is very substantial. 
It earned $141,160,026 on book value, 
or at the rate of 4.42 per cent. Also 
for 1953-54, the latest figures avail- 
able, 53 institutions reported endow- 
ment funds principal of more than $10 
million. The importance of the income 
on these funds is still of major concern 
to this group of institutions, as well 
as to the large group of institutions 
with endowment funds principal of 
less than $10 million. 

The principal of the endowment 
funds of the 25 institutions studied in- 
creased 21 per cent in the biennium, 
1954 to 1956. The rate of return on 
book value was slightly above the 4.42 
per cent mentioned. The market value 
of these funds was an estimated 60 
per cent higher than book value, which 
would give a rate of return on market 
value of approximately 3 per cent. 

At various times through the years 
proposals have been made to have a 
number of colleges join in establishing 
an over-all investment service. But the 
conclusion has been reached that there 
would be danger in concentrating 
judgment concerning too many trus- 
teed funds, and that it would be better 
to have each institution use its individ- 
ual judgment in the making of invest- 
ments 

The soundness of this decision has 
been proved in the success of the col- 
leges and universities in administer- 
ing their own funds. Their progress 
has been the envy of insurance, mutual 
fund, and other investors throughout 
the country. They have shown excel- 
lent judgment and skill in seeking out 
progressive companies with good man- 
agement and in purchasing stocks 
when the time was ripe. They have 
also shifted to bonds when market 
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conditions seemed to recommend that 
course. 

No figures have been collected or are 
available through national organiza- 
tions describing the investment hold- 
ings of colleges and universities. The 
investment firm of Vance, Sanders and 


Favorite Stocks of 25 Colleges and Universities 


Those marked with (*) indicate stocks are included 
in list of first 60 stocks 


, c AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY METALS 

Company obtained figures from 39 *International Harvester Aluminum Co. of America 
colleges and determined that on aver- Aluminium, Ltd. 
age the portfolios comprised 54.8 per ert Pheesnerees Nickel 
cent in common stocks (market value) aon rt — 
as of June 30, 1956. Not all of these Gccerel Mater *Phelps Dodge 
institutions publish reports available 
to the public that contain lists of secur- BANKS NATURAL GAS 
agp" emtnn tutte bok d ket *Bankers Trust, New York *American Natural Gas 
ities showing both book and marke Chase-Manhattan, New York Cosneitteied Wn en 
values. Chemical Corn Exch., New York El Paso Nat. Gas 

The securities held by the 25 institu- *Cont. Ill, N.B. & Tr. Co., Chicago Northern Nat. Gas 


tions listed totaled $1,465,000,000, of *First National City Bk., New York Pacific Lighting 


which $592 million, or 40.5 per cent, 
was invested in common stocks (book 
value). There were 675 different 
issues of stocks listed in the portfolios. 
Also, there were about 50 stocks of 
strictly local companies not listed on 
the exchanges. Stocks held were: 91 
utilities, 70 banks, 46 insurance com- 
panies, 40 oil companies, 34 gas com- 
panies, and 30 chemicals. Of the 675 
issues, the main categories (65 per 
cent) were distributed percentagewise 
as follows: public utilities, 18.5; oiis, 
18.5; chemicals, 7.5; insurance, 5.2; 
natural gas, 4.9; banks, 4.2; steel, 2.5; 
paper, 2.3, and finance, 1.4. 

The nine most popular stocks held 
by nearly all the institutions listed 
were: American Telephone, DuPont, 
General Electric, General Motors, Gulf 
Oil, Kennecott Copper, Sears Roebuck, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and 
Union Carbide. 

There is no set pattern. Several in- 
stitutions held no bank, insurance, 
financial or steel stocks. One or two 
had large holdings in these issues. One 
had large holdings in steel, but for the 
most part individual blocks were small. 
Industries that seemed to hold little 
attraction for the colleges were aircraft 
manufacturers, airlines, beverages, coal, 
confectionery, household equipment, 
department and variety stores, radio 
and television, motion pictures, shoes, 
sugar, textiles and tobacco. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to recommend to investors that they 
purchase any of the 100 stocks listed 
without careful consideration of pres- 
ent marker value and yield, and esne- 
cially future prospects for stocks for 
each industry, as well as the individual 
companies. The usual cautions to all 
investors still apply. It is also a good 
time to look for bargains in sound 


bonds. # 
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First National, Boston 
First National, Chicago 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 

*Johns Manville 

*Minneapolis Honeywell 
U.S. Gypsum 


CHEMICALS 

*Allied Chemical 
*American Cyanamid 
*Christiana Securities 


*Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
*Texas Gulf Sulphur 
*Union Carbide 


CONTAINERS 
American Can 
Continental Can 
Owens Illinois Glass 


DRUGS 
*Merck & Co. 
Pfizer & Co. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
*General Electric 
* Westinghouse 


FOOD 

*Corn Products 
General Mills 

National Dairy 
*United Fruit 


INSURANCE 
*Continental Ins. Co. 
*Firemen’s Fund 

Great American 
Hartford 
*Ins. Co. of No. Amer. 


U.S. Fidelity & Guarantee 


MACHINERY 
*Caterpillar Tractor 


MERCHANDISING 
*Montgomery Ward 
*j. C. Penney 

*Sears Roebuck & Co. 


Panhandle Eastern P.L. 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Tenn. Gas Transmission 
*United Gas Corp. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
*International B.M. 


OlL 
*Continental Oil 
*Gulf 
Ohio 
*Phillips Petroleum 
Shell 
Secony Mobil 
*Standard California 
*Standard Indiana 
*Standard New Jersey 
*Texas Co. 


PAPER 
*International Paper 


RAILROADS 


*Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
*Union Pacific 


RUBBER 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


SOAP 
*Procter & Gamble 


STEEL 
Bethlehem Steel 
Inland 

* National 
U. S. Steel 


UTILITIES 
*American Gas & Elec. 
*Central & South West 
Cleveland Elec. tllum. 
*Commonwealth Edison 
*Consumers Power 
*Gulf States Utilities 
*Houston Light & Power 
*\llinois Power 
*Middle South Utilities 
*Niagara Mohawk Power 
*Pacific Gas & Elec. 
*Southern Cal. Edison 
*Texas Utilities 
Virginia Elec. & Pr. 
Wisconsin Elec. & Pr. 
*Amer. Tel. & Tel. 





Short-Term Investing 


C. JOHN KUHN 


Why not put idle funds temporarily to work, 


as corporation treasurers do? There is no reason 


colleges should not do this; in fact, 


they have even greater incentive to do so, as 


they need every dollar they can get. 


Vice President and Treasurer, C.I.T. Financial Corporation, New York 


TODAY FEW GREAT FORTUNES CAN 
be tapped for the establishment or 
maintenance of universities, so these 
institutions must turn increasingly to 
other sources of income. Highest 
among these alternative sources is in- 
dustry. 

When a university turns to a busi- 
nessman to ask him to contribute in- 
dividually or to allocate a portion of 
his corporation’s earnings to the uni- 
versity, he is asking quite a lot. The 
businessman has been conditioned to 
think of universities as among our 
most important assets and is today 
more than ever willing to listen to a 
plea for funds. But he is in a dilemma. 
He cannot judge the excellence of, nor 
should he be expected to pass judg- 
ment upon, the quality of the teaching 
or the research of an institution. This 
is the task of the academic community. 


AN APPROACH TO BUSINESS 

But the businessman can and does 
pass judgment on the ability of the 
university to administer its finances. 
He knows something about invest- 
ments and comparative yields. And he 
instinctively turns to this area as his 
guide to the efficiency of the operation. 
This is one point on which he feels 
he has something in common with the 
university. If he is, or is to be, a 
financial supporter, his judgment as to 
whether his funds will be wisely in- 
vested or dissipated will be important 
in determining the extent of his gifts, 
if indeed he does not refuse to give at 
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all because he feels that his funds may 
not be properly used. 

If he can be convinced that the uni- 
versity can handle its funds as well as 
any other organization, he is obviously 
a much easier target for contributions 
to a particular institution or to the 
university system as a whole. Certainly 
the matter of a bequest provision in a 
will is aided and stimulated by good 
financial management, a field often 
neglected because of its unknown and 
often currently unseen results. 

This approach to business support 
cannot be overstressed. Often univer- 
sity officials as a whole tend to live in 
a world of their own without under- 
standing the motivations and fears of 
the business community. Some of our 
institutions of higher learning do take 
this question seriously and are sensi- 
tive to the criticisms of businessmen, 
but it behooves all university officials 
to take this into consideration for the 
same reasons. Some fear the intrusion 
of dictation of academic policy by well 
meaning but unknowing business sup- 
porters, but it is virtually a truism 
that the sounder the financial program, 
the greater the autonomy. Greater ap- 
preciation of a wise and well run ad- 
ministration of practical affairs in a 
university begets a greater belief in 
the value of academic freedom in the 
university world. 

To obtain this appreciation makes 
the job of the university financial offi- 
cial a difficult one. Everyone thinks 
that he knows the university financial 


officer's job as well as that man him- 
self. Men who would be reluctant to 
tell the dean whether to hire this 
professor or that, or to pass judgment 
upon the curriculum, will have no 
hesitancy in criticizing the financial 
operation. This may be shortsighted of 
the businessman, but it certainly indi- 
cates the need for top-grade adminis- 
tration of university funds. 

The corollary of this focus of criti- 
cism on the university finance officer 
or treasurer is that the president or 
the board of trustees must be alert to 
have or to pick the best man available 
for the job. Often the task is assigned 
to someone on the staff whose experi- 
ence is in other fields, and often too 
little is paid to attract the services of 
a capable man. Salaries of collegiate 
finance officers often are based upon a 
professorial salary schedule. They 
should be more competitive with sal- 
ary schedules of similar jobs in busi- 
ness, for the university treasurer is one 
of the key men in a growth industry. 
Without adequate financial capacity 
and ability in that job, the growth can 
be impeded. 


GREATEST USE OF CURRENT FUNDS 
Competent handling of current 
funds comprises one of the areas that 
is both subject to scrutiny by business 
contributors and susceptible of produc- 
ing added income. This is the area I 
am singling out, although I am aware 
that I am omitting any number of 
others of importance. However, neither 
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Table 1—Short-Term Investing of Tuition Payments 





Dis- Effec- 
count tive 
Rate Yield Mar. 1 


Apr. 1 


Int. Earned 
(diff. between 
cost & face value 
ot maturity) 


Maturity Dates 


Moy 1 June! July 1 





$ 99,747.22 
99,467.36 3% 3 
99,165.62 3% 3.40 
98,875.00 3% 3.41 
98,593.75 3% 3.42 


$495,848.95 


3% % 3.26% 100,000 
.27 


$ 252.78 

532.64 

834.38 

1,125.00 

100,000 1,406.25 


$4,151.05 


Construction Purposes 





Cost Effec- 
of tive 
Note Yield 


Apr. 1 June! 


Maturity Dates 
Aug. ! 


int. Earned 
(diff. between 
cost & face value 


Oct.1 Dec. 1 Feb. 1 at maturity) 





$ 74,367.19 
98,584.37 
146,908.33 
170,023.44 
192,809.72 
200,000.00 (And Int.) 


3.40% 75,000 
3.42 
3.57 
3.86 
4.01 
4.00 


$882,693.05 


Rome nor the university system was 
built in a day; if we can solve one 
problem at a time, we will at least 
have made some progress. 

In this discussion, no consideration 
will be given to the problem of in- 
vestment of endowment funds. I un- 
derstand that controversial subject is 
being covered in great detail elsewhere 
in this issue. Sufficient for this purpose 
to say that, under the conditions we 
have known for the past generation, 
short-term investments of the charac- 
ter discussed here have no place in a 
permanent investment program. En- 
dowment or permanent funds, in my 
opinion, should always be fully in- 
vested under the “going-rate theory.” 
Any attempt to gain by temporary in- 
vestment usually results in no long- 
range gain or in disaster. Temporary 
or short-term investment is a function 
applicable only to current funds or 
funds with a future deadline of use. 

Whereas patterns of over-all finan- 
cial operation among colleges and uni- 
versities vary over a wide range, one 
pattern fits all cases under discussion: 
Cash earmarked for expenditure is 
cash on which some earning power is 
possible. Whether it is derived from 
endowment income, tuition and fees, 
annual giving, or institutional or re- 
search grants, it is cash designed for 
expenditure during the months and 
year ahead. Cash planned for con- 
struction is also current cash, unless 
being accumulated for projects years 
in advance. In this sense, the prob- 
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100,000 
150,000 


$ 632.81 
1,415.63 
3,091.67 
4,976.56 
7,190.28 
8,800.00 


175,000 
200,000 
200,000 


$26,106.95 


lems of the college treasurer are sim- 
ilar throughout, whether the institu- 
tion is large or small, tax supported 
or private, with or without endowment. 

In most instances, cash income can 
be forecast or budgeted within a small 
degree of error, as can expenditures. 
Again, in many cases, cash income is 
received in sizable lumps over a short 
period, e.g. tuition income, whereas 
expenditure of that cash is usually 
spread over the several months to fol- 
low. The latter fact is true even where 
unanticipated gifts or grants are re- 
ceived. Generally, bank accounts are 
fat at the beginning of the academic 
year and dwindle down until fattened 
up again as spaced tuition payments 
or other large sums are received. There 
are plenty of exceptions to this, of 
course, particularly in tax supported 
institutions where grants may be de- 
layed, or where a treasurer must worry 
over the results of an election or the 
annual alumni campaign. Each treas- 
urer will have his own set of problems, 
but his pattern of expenditures will be 
largely the same, once the cash is re- 
ceived. 

Here the element of planning enters 
in. He would be an incompetent cor- 
porate treasurer who fails to program 
his future income and his future ex- 
penditures. Those who do not are al- 
ways in a position of having excess 
reserves for emergencies, and the 
emergencies are often of their own 
making. 

The collegiate treasurer may have 


as many variables with which to con- 
tend, but programming is as possible 
for him as for any financial officer, 
based upon past experience and fore- 
warned judgment. While income pro- 
jections may be wide of the mark, ex- 
penditures contain fewer unknowns. 
The very first point in a good uni- 
versity financial administrative system 
is good planning of income and outgo. 

The second point is the desirability 
of maintaining a minimum of idle 
cash on hand—based upon a planned 
program of expenditures plus a small 
reserve—in order to use the remainder 
to produce income. Too often cash is 
held even though it is known that it 
will not be needed for several months. 
That cash should be at work and in 
too many cases it is idle because of a 
fetish for the wrong concept of li- 
quidity. 

The theory of being constantly at 
full investment level in an endowment 
fund should apply likewise to current 
funds. Excess cash held as cash with 
no earnings flowing from it in these 
days of availability of short invest- 
ments in many flexible forms is a hid- 
den drain on resources. With a wide 
choice among prime short-term invest- 
ments running from 30 days to nine 
months, substantial added income can 
be gained. This is possible at any stage 
of the money market, and is especially 
true during these days of high short- 
term rates. 

As a result of local pressures, or in 
an attempt to maintain “proper” town 
and gown relations, college treasurers 
frequently scatter bank accounts 
throughout their own and neighboring 
communities. None of them may be 
large, but when added together could 
make a respectable sum, the possible 
earnings on which could well pay the 
salary of an assistant professor or 
more. No sum is too small to invest in 
the short-term market. Illustrations 
abound of small corporations being 
intermittent investors in amounts of 
from $5000 to $10,000. 

Funds in hand for a building pro- 
gram, either in progress or in the 
planning stage, are easily taken care of 
in a short-term investment program. A 
construction progress and payment 
schedule indicates future deadlines. 
Short-term paper to meet those dates 
is easily procurable. Even though ac- 
tual dates are sometimes nebulous, a 
steady roll-over of 30 day investments 
will obtain the liquidity desirable for 
the purpose. This system is sometimes 
ideal for obtaining earnings from cash 
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held for any purpose whatsoever, since 
changing circumstances always will 
permit a change in short-term invest- 
ment planning every month as the in- 
vestment matures. Frequently, building 
programs include several small funds, 
kept in separate construction accounts, 
which can be pooled to sizable figures 
and show a not insignificant earning 
power. 

Let us take an oversimplified hypo- 
thetical case and reduce it to specific 
terms. For the purpose of this illustra- 
tion, assume tuition payments alone of 
$500,000 due and received on Febru- 
ary 1. Disregarding other income and 
or cash on hand, assume an expendi- 
ture schedule of $100,000 per month 
for the next five months. On this 
premise, $100,000 could be invested in 
each of five short-term notes maturing 
in one up to five months. At rates pre- 
vailing at the time this is written (31% 
per cent for 30 to 89 day notes; 3% 
per cent for 90 to 179 day notes) and, 
assuming the purchase of discount 
notes, $495,848.95 total would be used 
initially for the purchase of the notes, 
with a total of $500,000 being paid 
back over the period. The difference 
of $4,151.05 represents interest earned, 
as shown in Table 1 on page 25. 

If this operation can be employed 
twice a year with tuition payments, 
this is not too bad as a simple proce- 
dure to add more than $8000 per year 
to income. That's worth an addition 
to endowment funds of $200,000 at a 
4 per cent return, not to be ignored 
even by larger institutions. Divide or 
multiply that $500,000 figure by the 
amount available from tuition pay- 
ments twice a year and the loss to 
income by holding it all in cash is 
self-evident. 

The same practice can be followed 
with endowment income if interest 
and dividend dates happen to bunch 
up; with gifts or grants for specific 
purposes, and it is beautifully adapt- 
able to funds on hand for construction 
purposes. In most cases, a year or two 
elapses between the time a building 
fund grant or gift is received and 
completion of the building. 

Let's assume, for ease of illustration, 
a $1 million gift for construction of a 
building for which plans already have 
been drawn. We'll allow $100,000 to 
meet expenses already incurred. That 
would ordinarily mean no added ex- 
penditures of importance for the next 
two or three months, followed by a 
rising scale of progress payments to 
completion at the end of one year 
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with 20 per cent of the total to be 
paid one month after acceptance. On 
these premises, the picture would look 
something like the one in Table 2. 

That additional $26,107, which is 
equivalent to a new gift, can go a 
long way to cover unanticipated costs, 
the cost of equipment, or other needs. 

Now, admittedly it is not quite as 
simple as it appears here. The technic 
of short-term investment is easy, but 
the determination of amounts avail- 
able and the maturities to be pur- 
chased is much more difficult. But 
again, this is a function of good plan- 
ning after all the factors have been 
sifted and allowances made for enough 
cash on hand, emergencies and so 
forth. And if the uncertainties cannot 
be resolved, 30 day (and sometimes 
shorter) notes can be purchased and 
rolled over for another similar period 
in decreasing amounts with the same 
end result. 


SHORT-TERM INVESTMENTS 


In recent years the short-term in- 
vestment market has broadened con- 
siderably with a pronounced increase in 
activity. The best known inediums are 
US. Treasury bills and sales finance 
company commercial paper. There are 
others, such as short issues of govern- 
ment agencies—the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit, Home Loan, and Land 
Bank notes—but their availability does 
not meet our purpose and their mar- 
kets are often quoted at wide spreads. 
Added mediums, such as repurchase 
agreements, have technical disadvan- 
tages. Savings, or time, deposits have 
a function, but not for this purpose. 

US. Treasury bills are used widely 
by corporations, partly because “they 
look good on the balance sheet.” They 
would meet the purpose under discus- 
sion here, and perhaps should be used 
in part, but they do have some in- 
herent disadvantages. Their yield al- 
ways is lower than that of sales finance 
paper; they cannot always be pur- 
chased to meet an exact scheduled ma- 
turity date; purchase always involves 
some market risk in the event of sale 
before maturity. They are, nonetheless, 
rightly considered to be as good as 
cash. 

What is not as well known, but 
what happens to be an historical fact, 
is that the sales finance commercial 
paper of the top companies also is as 
good as cash. This type of paper has 
never suffered a default, nor even a 
rumor of one. Its self-liquidating fea- 
ture, backed by huge capital, makes 


it virtually impregnable. Its prime 
quality as a credit instrument has be- 
come more widely recognized during 
the past few years, to the extent that 
the amount of paper outstanding of 
the five top companies which report to 
the Federal Reserve Board has in- 
creased more than twentyfold since 
1946 to the present level of approxi- 
mately $2 billion. Most of this total 
is purchased by corporate treasurers, 
including those of virtually all the 
leading companies in the country, for 
the very purpose under discussion here. 

Beyond its equal safety, commercial 
paper directly sold by a sales finance 
company yields a higher return, and, 
very importantly, can be purchased 
ahead of time to start earning interest 
on any given date and to mature on 
any business day chosen by the pur- 
chaser. Thus, by forward planning, 
this medium provides a simple method 
of tying precise purchase and maturity 
dates to any given short-run program. 
Moreover, liquidity is obtained with- 
out concern as to fluctuating markets. 

In emergencies, the sales finance 
companies, while they cannot guaran- 
tee to do so, have been known to 
redeem paper ahead of maturity in 
case of legitimate need. To my knowl- 
edge, no such request ever has been 
rejected except in cases in which the 
buyer wants his money in order to in- 
vest in something else. Purchase of 
such paper is simpler than entering 
an order to buy other securities. One 
telephone call to a bank or directly 
to the office of one of the major com- 
panies is all it takes. 


CONCLUSION 


In the past few years, corporate 
treasurers have learned a great deal 
about putting idle funds temporarily 
to work. They have reduced the 
amount of their cash, which yields 
nothing, to near zero by keeping just 
enough on hand to meet minimum 
daily needs. This cash has been re- 
placed by short-term investments that 
yield an income, are safe, and whose 
return to cash without risk can be 
timed to the precise date of the need. 
Moreover, the banking system does 
not lose in the process. 

There is no reason why university 
treasurers should not do the same 
thing. Indeed, they have an even 
greater incentive to do so, as their in- 
stitutions need every dollar they can 
get, and an efficient financial adminis- 
tration is the best selling point to use 
to tap corporate giving to universities. 
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THE BURSAR’S DIVISION OF THE BUSI- 
ness office of a large university asked 
the auditors to take a look at a loan 
account that had been funded by a 
governmental body. 

Although this account was relatively 
inactive, it was a constant source of 
work and worry for the supervisor 
of loans. Furthermore, it represented 
agency money from which the univer- 
sity or any of its students could not 
realize additional benefits of a direct 
nature. And though the money re- 
maining in the account was only one- 
ninth of the total to be accounted for, 
the remainder was commanding more 
attention than its importance by oc- 
cupying a separate line in the balance 
sheet in the annual report of the vice 
president and controller. 

The original sum of the agency 
money was provided in order that cer- 
tain students might, through finishing 
scholastic activity, fulfill a need. The 
university carried out the purpose of 
the account by granting loans from it 
to qualified students. 

The university administered princi- 
pal and interest additions or charges 
to the subsidiary accounts under the 
names of the borrowers, also payments 
or credits, and collections. Principal 
and interest collected were returned to 
the governmental unit. There was no 
responsibility for collateral since none 
was required. 

Because, of course, properly executed 
notes were received in exchange for 
the loans, the procedural steps for a 
notes receivable audit, as modified by 
the circumstances of the particular 
problem, were employed. 


AUDIT STEPS 


1. A notes receivable schedule was 
prepared allowing columns for gen- 
eral note information, principal addi- 
tions and deletions, interest additions 
and deletions, audit recalculation of 
interest, note cancellations and reasons 
therefor, unpaid note balances, adjust- 
ments and/or corrections. 

2. An additional schedule of un- 
paid notes receivable was prepared 
giving a further analysis of note detail 
and including columns for aging, date 
of last payment, and reasons for non- 
payment. 

3. The correspondence behind all 
notes was examined. Correspondence 
relating to unpaid and/or delinquent 
notes was summarized. (A separate 
correspondence file was maintained for 
each borrower.) 

4. Each note was inspected gen- 
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erally; accounted for by serial number. 

5. Unpaid notes were inspected in 
specific ways such as comparison of 
the student's signature, address, course 
of study, and so forth with records in 
the registrar's office. 

6. Subsidiary account balances were 
reconciled with controlling account. 

7. The total of principal and in- 
terest for retired notes was compared 
with the total of collections returned 
to the governmental unit. 

8. Unpaid note balances were con- 
firmed as of a certain date by requests 
for confirmation being mailed to the 
borrowers concerned. 

9. Statements for reporting pur- 
poses were prepared: one, a summary 
of the operations for the agency ac- 
count; the other, an analysis of the 
account balance by subscheduling con- 
cisely the unpaid notes. 

In addition to the foregoing steps, 
the stipulations set up by the govern- 
mental body for handling the original 
money granted were studied in detail. 

In carrying out the additional audit 
step just stated, the solution to the 
problem was discovered. One of the 
governmental specifications was that, 
though the agent for the money pro- 
vided was responsible for the collec- 
tion of the loans and interest, the 
agent was not to be held finally re- 
sponsible for delinquent loans when 
diligent collection procedure had been 
exercised. The correspondence behind 
delinquent notes, as well as note con- 
firmations, demonstrated a diligent col- 
lection procedure and a poor credit 
condition of the borrowers. 

Furthermore, only 28 per cent of 
the requests for confirmation were 
returned by the borrowers still owing 
principal and/or interest on the notes. 


The auditors suggested that all unpaid 
notes be turned over to the govern- 
mental body for final disposition. 

Subsequent to the suggestions of the 
administration aiders, the supervisor of 
loans sent a letter to the governmental 
unit requesting permission to return 
the unpaid notes. The agreement 
reached was as follows: (1) two un- 
paid notes being actively paid upon 
were retained; (2) the remaining 
notes, delinquent and inactive, were 
returned to the source of the agency 
money along with pertinent records. 

Again the auditors had given aid to 
management, aid of a positive or con- 
structive nature, or, in other words, 
aid that proved to be effective. A good 
attitude on the part of an auditor to 
make him effective is for him to in- 
vestigate with helping as the primary 
motive. Employing “What can I find 
wrong?” as a chief motive often leads 
to negative results. Especially is this 
true in reviewing the past transactions 
of a college or university because of 
the high caliber of personnel that one 
usually finds there. 

One element of the recommended 
solution to this case was contrary to 
a policy of the university's auditing di- 
vision. The auditors believe that, in an 
educational institution, auditing results 
should not conflict with the best in 
the way of character development for 
students or staff. In this problem of 
notes receivable, they were confronted 
with the idea that students should be 
taught to be honorable in their busi- 
Ness transactions and to respect legit- 
imate debts. 

The evidence that was examined in 
this case, however, clearly revealed 
that further efforts of note collection 
would prove to be of no avail. # 
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Seminaries Are ‘Special™ 


When It Comes to Finances 


“WE NEED MORE MONEY!” IS THE 
universal cry of almost every independ- 
ent educational enterprise, and this is 
particularly true of theological semi- 
naries, like Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia. 

Eastern, in company with most of the 
other accredited members of the 
Association of American Theological 
Schools, is striving to prepare mature, 
trained men to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of administering churches, work- 
ing on the foreign mission field, serving 
in the chaplaincy, and teaching in our 
universities, without charging a penny 
of tuition as such! 

This tradition in theological educa- 
tion requires extreme financial dex- 
terity on the part of the entire ad- 
ministration, particularly the business 
office. It means that other sources of 


Seminary students often come to campus with families. 
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income must be provided and that the 
funds available must be handled with 
twice the care exercised by the finan- 
cial officers of other colleges and grad- 
uate schools of law or medicine. 

Gift support from individuals and 
churches is vital both for unrestricted 
use toward current expenses and for 
the building of endowment principal. 
While it is the responsibility of the 
public relations-development office to 
procure this gift income, a close re- 
lationship exists between this group 
and Eastern’s business administration. 
While “you must spend money to raise 
money,” the business office has made 
a real contribution to making this pro- 
cedure a frugal one. 

A law student or a medical student 
looks forward to a career of above- 
average earning power. As a result, he 


often borrows money to pay for his 
education and living expenses during 
the period required to earn his degree. 
A seminarian looks forward to a life- 
time of low salary, hence, cannot 
“mortgage his future” for three years 
of study. The result is that although 
Eastern charges certain academic fees 
and, of course, bills students for room 
and board, at the present time the 
seminary does not receive tuition in- 
come as such. 

Imagine the burden this places on 
an administration providing high qual- 
ity instruction in small classes, with 
up-to-date equipment! 

A large part of seminary life is de- 
voted by students to gaining practi- 
cal experience in church management 
through field work. This provides an 


excellent balance to academic en- 


Student polishes chandelier as part of work scholarship. 
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deavor, but, by necessity, limits the job 
opportunities open to him. 

The seminary compensates for this 
hardship by careful investment of en- 
dowment principal to assure maximum 
income commensurate with safety, by 
maintaining a loyal staff whose mem- 
bers look upon their responsibilities as 
a Christian service rather than merely 
as a job, and by frequently “doing the 
impossible,” and also by utilizing the 
services of many volunteer workers. 

These volunteers are divided into 
three groups: trustee committees, fac- 
ulty wives, and a women’s auxiliary of 
a thousand members. 

Unlike the members of many boards, 
Eastern’s trustees are extremely active. 
Many committees of the board meet 
monthly, and most of these men visit 
the campus frequently and are familiar 
with every phase of seminary life. Par- 
ticularly in matters of business admin- 
istration and fund raising, they are 
invaluable. 


FACULTY WIVES HELP 


A number of faculty wives also per- 
form helpful tasks which contribute 
to the operation of the school. They 
do part-time work in certain offices, 
handle decorations for lounges and 
common rooms, and assist in many 
ways at public functions. 

Eastern has a strong women’s auxil- 
iary, which assumes the financial re- 
sponsibility for furnishing and redec- 
orating several common rooms, lounges 
and study areas each year. 

Seminary students are different! 
While some ministerial candidates ar- 


rive at Eastern with a crewcut and a 
fresh diploma, many begin their semi- 
nary education virtually “middle aged.” 
Often these embryonic ministers have 
devoted years of their lives to the pur- 
suit of other careers. This means that 
they are more mature and experienced 
and will make better pastors in less 
time than their more youthful class- 
mates, but it creates problems for the 
business office. 

Men in their thirties and forties, 
usually with wives and children, are 
relatively free from the temptation of 
campus high jinks and student pranks. 
They also are sensitive about require- 
ments and regulations, which seem to 
them designed for children. Dormitory 
rules frequently irritate them. Fire 
drills, building security rules after 
hours, parking restrictions, and many 
other aspects of institutional life are 
not accepted automatically. 

In our age of almost universal au- 
tomobile ownership, made doubly nec- 
essary at our seminary for students by 
the vigorous program of field work, 
enforcement of parking regulations is 
a constant problem for the business 
office. 

Because of the necessity for family 
support and the travel requirements of 
their field work, many students are 
unable to accept campus work oppor- 
tunities. They seek high paying fac- 
tory work which, while understand- 
able, further complicates the semi- 
nary’s problem of getting repair and 
maintenance help. 

A partial solution to many of these 
difficulties is found by establishing, 


Student volunteers help with heavy mailings and other seminary work. 
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insofar as is possible, a personal con- 
tact between administration and the 
individual student. Theological semi- 
naries in America are relatively small 
and this permits a closer relationship 
than would be possible in a large 
school. 

Eastern, like most of the seminaries, 
is not located in a trailer-camp neigh- 
borhood. Family apartments, and even 
playground areas for children, must 
be provided on the campus or im- 
mediately adjacent. 

Most students attend theological sem- 
inary because they feel a deep moti- 
vation toward Christian service and 
this is as it should be. However, this 
zeal and commitment frequently be- 
comes sO contagious that the adminis- 
tration of the seminary finds the staff 
personnel, including office workers 
and even maintenance men, imbued 
with the same spirit. The result is 
that their jobs are no longer jobs. This 
can result in a higher standard of work 
than is ordinarily found, or it can 
mean that performance suffers. 


PART OF SEMINARY EXPERIENCE 


Take the matter of campus extra- 
curricular activities, such as chapel 
services, lectures by guest speakers, 
and concerts. These events are de- 
signed for students as part of their 
seminary experience, and most of them 
take place during the business day. 
When a secretary in an academic of- 
fice gets “special permission” to at- 
tend some of these programs and 
services, office morale suffers, and work 
is neglected. One stenographer even 
joined the seminary choir! 

There is also a tendency for em- 
ployes to judge their fellow workers 
on the basis of their religious experi- 
ence and attitudes, rather than by 
ability and performance. This becomes 
evident occasionally when a depart- 
ment head condones mediocrity be- 
cause of sympathy or compassion for 
a subordinate’s personal problems. 

Despite these handicaps, the busi- 
ness administration of a theological 
seminary has many compensations. 
Problems of actual dishonesty are vir- 
tually nonexistent. Opportunities to 
acquaint students with sound financial 
practice are many. Each member of 
the administrative staff has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is a part 
of one of the most important tasks 
of our time—the education and train- 
ing of intelligent and alert spiritual 
leaders for today and tomorrow! 

It's a glorious undertaking. + 
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ONCE UPON A TIME THERE WAS A 
king. He had a beautiful daughter. 
She was in love with a handsome but 
poor fellow. The king did not like 
him but, not to anger his daughter, 
he pretended to agree to the marriage. 
But first he told her: “I will put him 
through a test to find out whether he 
is worthy of you.” He called the young 
man and said: “Here are 100 wooden 
pegs, all different in thickness; here 
is a board of steel with a hole in 
the center, and here a blunt knife. If 
you can get all these wooden pegs 
through the hole using only the blunt 
knife, if necessary, I will give you my 
daughter.” 

More than half of the pegs were 
so thin that he had no trouble at all; 
then there were about 20 of them that 
he had to push, to pull, to squeeze in 
order to get them through; then, using 
the blunt knife, he managed to pass 
another dozen through, but there were 
still some left, too thick and too hard. 
Poor fellow, if he has not died in the 
meantime, he is still a bachelor. 


SITUATION TO BE FACED 


This is the situation you will have 
to face when confronted with the task 
of auditing the records of student or- 
ganizations. Then you will meet them 
all: the cooperative, friendly, eager-to- 
learn and easy-to-handle type; the ones 
you have to persuade, to have patience 
with, to plead with; the ones who are 
stubborn, obstinate, argumentative, but 
after the “blunt knife” treatment 
(threat to report to faculty adviser or 
disband the organization) are willing 
to yield, and last and the least, the 
rebellious, irresponsible, overbearing, 
defiant ones who could easily “pass 
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through the hole” but blow themselves 
up just for spite. 

There is an easy way out. You can 
hire a bookkeeper and put him in 
charge of the records of all student 
organizations. However, we, at Drake, 
do not favor this solution. We think 


we should give our students every op- 
portunity to face responsibilities and 
to cope with them. We also think there 
is a great need for education in this 
field and that it should be carried into 
our educational program. Placing these 
responsibilities in unskilled, inexperi- 
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EXHIBIT E (Checkform with Stub) enced hands, we realized the necessity 
for education, training and supervision. 
19 No To ascertain the efficiency and hon- 
esty of organization accounting and 
to determine the extent of assistance 
Pay to the needed, we called on all treasurers, 
Order of $ those of fraternities and sororities 
(social groups) excepted, to submit 
their books for audit. This was in the 
spring of 1952. We thought at the 
time that, because of their individual 
and more complicated bookkeeping 
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systems, a special audit of social groups 
would be justified. Therefore we did 
not summon the treasurers of these 
groups for the first audit. However, a 
later investigation showed that they 
easily could be included in the general 
audit. 

Out of 69 organizations only 41 an- 
swered our call. Only seven produced 
a satisfactory set of books. This alarm- 
ing result put us on our toes. We rec- 
ognized the urgent need of training, 
the necessity of cultivating the sense 
of responsibility, and the arousing of 
interest in a subject foreign to most 
students. 

In October 1952 we called a meeting 
of all treasurers, making attendance a 
requirement. I got the assignment to 
convey to them, in less than an hour, 
in simple words and charts the “whys” 
and “hows” of bookkeeping. At the 
end of my lecture, realizing the in- 
adequacy of this undertaking, I ex- 
tended an invitation to the audience 
to visit me for individual instruction. 
Within the next two weeks about 40 
students took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the assistance rendered to the individ- 
ual, rather than the mass instruction, 
was responsible for the progress shown 
in the second audit. This audit com- 


prised 76 organizations. Thirty-three 
exhibited a good set of books; 43 
could not pass the audit. 

Although we sensed success, we did 


not fool ourselves. With almost half 
of the books in poor condition it was 
obvious that we were far away from 
our goal. We were aware that we not 
only had to do everything possible to 
hold the ground we gained but also 
to double our efforts. 


STANDARDIZE BOOKKEEPING 


One thing more we learned from 
this second audit: A standardized book- 
keeping system would be a great help. 
We found a journal that we assumed 
would fit the needs of most organiza- 
tions. In suggesting the use of this 
book we excluded fraternities and so- 
rorities for they have to follow account- 
ing procedures set up by their national 
offices. We also left out 14 organiza- 
tions whose transactions were too in- 
significant to warrant use of a journal. 
Forty-six out of 53 organizations that 
we advised to do so adopted our meth- 
od the first year. 

We know that the main obstacle 
standing in the way of our ultimate 
goal is the frequent change of officers 
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of student organizations. We thought 
we could overcome this difficulty by 
individual instruction and by standard- 
izing the bookkeeping system. Al- 
though the third audit (1953-54) 
showed a slight improvement, con- 
sidering our efforts, it was a failure. 
We found that we did not diminish 
or even curb the bad effects caused by 
lack of continuity of treasurers in of- 
fice. Too often, particularly at this 
audit, I heard excuses such as: “My 
predecessor told me nothing” or “I got 
the books this way.” 

Again we urged the treasurers 
through the dean of students to visit 
the auditor for instruction before start- 
ing their assignment and to have the 
balance verified by him before turning 
the books over to their successors. The 
response was negligible. A few students 
showed up for advice, and only two 
or three for balance verification. 

Therefore, it was with little en- 
thusiasm and with moderate expecta- 
tion that I began the audit for 1954-55. 
As anticipated, I found the records, 
apart from the first audit, in their 
worst condition; about 60 per cent of 
the books were in bad shape. I con- 
cluded that if we have to do the job, 
we cannot afford to stand on formali- 
ties. In other words, we have to go 
to the student if he does not come to 
us. With this in mind, I made the fol- 
lowing recommendation in my audit 
report: “A ‘Guide for Treasurers’ 
should be prepared by the business 
office and distributed to the organiza- 
tions at the beginning of each semes- 
ter. I am prepared to write such a 
manual.” The recommendation was 
accepted. 

To be ready before the start of the 
fall semester, I went to work right 
away. I had in mind giving concise 
information on two or three sheets 
but, when I looked at the finished 
product, I had in front of me a book- 
let consisting of 14 double spaced type- 
written pages. In spite of this length 
not a single word could be left out. 

Throughout the manual I used plain 
language and simple diagrams that can 
be understood by everyone who can 
read, write, add, subtract and think. 
In the first three paragraphs I made 
the student aware of the honor be- 
stowed on him by his fellow students 
in electing him treasurer. I asked him 
to be conscious of the importance of 
his assignment, his duties and respon- 
sibilities. I assured him that he needs 
no knowledge of accounting to per- 
form his duties intelligently and satis- 


factorily. I informed him that, once 
a year, he would have to submit his 
records for audit to the internal audit- 
ing office. 

After these introductory remarks I 
started with the subject matter, which 
I divided into two sections: account- 
ing procedures for small organizations 
(up to 10 members with total receipts 
not exceeding $20 per semester), and 
accounting procedures for large or- 
ganizations (all others). 

Speaking first of the duties to be 
performed by both groups as collect- 
ing monies, handling receipts, and pay- 
ing bills, I proposed for the smaller 
organizations the maintenance of a 
simple cashbook. With the help of a 
diagram I explained the keeping of 
such a record. Then I made the treas- 
urers of larger organizations familiar 
with banking procedures (handling 
checks, deposits, reconciliation) and 
with the use of a classified cash record 
(also with diagram). I showed both 
groups a system of controlling out- 
standing receivables. 


GET GOOD RESULTS 


At the beginning of the semester 
(fall 1955) we distributed the manual 
to all treasurers, urging them to study 
it and to set up their bookkeeping sys- 
tem accordingly. The question was, 
how many would do so. Anxiously I 
waited for the time of audit, which 
took place in March 1956. The result 
was a pleasant surprise. Of 80 organi- 
zations audited, only 12 exhibited an 
inadequate set of books. In other 
words, poor bookkeeping dropped 
from 60 per cent (1954-55) to 15 per 
cent (1955-56). 

We assumed that the manual was 
responsible for our success, and all 
our plans this year were made under 
this supposition. At the beginning of 
the school year we made certain that 
all treasurers were in possession of the 
manual. Faculty advisers were also put 
into the act, being reminded of their 
responsibilities and informed of what 
they can do in the way of supervision 
and advice to help us in the achieve- 
ment of our goal. 

We know that, although striving for 
perfection, we will have to be satis- 
fied with progress toward that goal. 
More in one year, fewer the next, but 
student treasurers will be there, the 
“thick and hard” ones blocking the 
way to the heart and hand of the 
“king's daughter.” We shall keep on 
fighting, this year more than ever, with 
victory in sight! + 
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Lecture room in Physical Sciences Building, University of Pennsylvania. 


Housing the Physical Sciences 


THE NEW PHYSICAL SCIENCES BUILD- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania 
houses the department of mathematics 
and astronomy as well as physics. This 
happy juxtaposition of kindred spe- 
cialties encourages an interplay of in- 
terests that was all but impossible in 
the widely dispersed and pitifully in- 
adequate quarters previously occupied. 

The opening of the new building 
represents a great forward step in the 
university's plans to develop a strong 
program of education and research in 
the pure and applied sciences. 

The building is located in the same 
area of the campus as the schools of 
engineering and chemistry laboratories. 
This has brought about a concentra- 
tion of qualified men and modern 
working facilities in pure and applied 
sciences that permits a unified ap- 
proach to teaching, research and con- 
sultation. 
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The training of a young scientist 
can be carried out effectively only by 
the blending of formal instruction, 
direct laboratory experience, and in- 
termediate association with productive 
scientists actively engaged in current 
research. For these purposes the new 
building has been carefully planned, 
and has successfully harmonized the 
requirements of the novice student and 
the advanced scholar, bringing them 
together for mutual inspiration and 
providing each with the opportunity 
for new productivity and accomplish- 
ment. 

An “H” shaped scheme of four 
floors and .basement was considered 
the most adaptable for easy expansion 
and one that would most economically 
solve the problems of limited land 
space of an urban location and a lim- 
ited budget. The departments of as- 
tronomy and mathematics share the 


fourth floor, the laboratories and class- 
rooms of the physics department oc- 
cupying the first three 
basement. 

A large, bright entrance lobby on 
the first 


floors and 


floor contains scientific ex- 
hibits in three large display cases. 
Long, leather-cushioned benches give 
the area a gallery-like atmosphere. 
Here are held weekly public teas, pre- 
ceding the public colloquies in which 
prominent physicists lecture on their 
fields of specialization. 

Opening off of the lobby are three 
air conditioned lecture rooms (two 
seating 100 each, and the third, 250) 
with sloping floors and theater seats 
with folding tablet arms. These lec- 
ture halls are equipped with motor 
driven chalkboards, projection screens, 
variable control of overhead light in- 
tensity, and demonstration tables with 
gas, air, water, electrical service, am- 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


EXTERIOR: Reinforced concrete frame with 12 inch thick masonry walls. 

INTERIOR: Brick interior walls and painted slag block interior finish. 
Partitions, painted block except in corridors, stairwells and toilet rooms 
where glozed structural tile wainscots are used, and in classrooms, 
where both sides of walls are plastered for sound control. 
rooms, glazed tile to wainscot height, plaster above. 

CEILINGS: Corridors, metal pan acoustical tile under fiber glass blanket. 
Classrooms, offices and undergraduate laboratories, fissured acoustical 
tile; advanced research areas, sprayed-on acoustical treatment where 
concrete structure is left exposed. 

FLOORING: Main lobby and lecture rooms, terrazzo. 
pholt tile. 

DOORS: All undergraduate areas, metal door bucks with flush brick 
doors. Research areas, hollow metal. 

COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS: Complete clock and program bell, fire 
alarm, telephone and voice paging systems. 


Lecture 


Remainder, as- 


ELECTRIC SERVICE: University has 2400 volt, three phase, 60 cycle distri- 
bution system. Double end unit substation in building steps service 
down to three phase, four wire, 120/208 volts. Substation consists 
of two transformers connected with a normally open tie breaker. 
In general, experimental and large building power requirements are 
taken from one transformer; lighting and small miscellaneous power 
from other, to avoid interference with lighting. In laboratories, AC 
and DC outlets of various voltages and experimental outlets. In ad- 
dition, research laboratories have runs of plug-in duct to furnish 
flexible supply for large power requirements. Experimental outlets 
in laboratories connected to extensive tie line distribution panels of 
plug and jack type to provide for distribution of various direct and 
alternating power voltages throughout building and also coaxial trans- 
mission lines for distribution of radio frequencies. 


COST: $2,200,000, or $1.30 per cubic foot. 
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plifying system, and closed-circuit tele- 
vision in the larger room. With the 
latter equipment it is possible for fine- 
scale phenomena to be demonstrated 
adequately, the precise eye of the tele- 
vision camera at the lecture table 
magnifying the image and presenting 
it on the several 21 inch screens placed 
around the periphery of the room. 

Lobby and lecture rooms are so sit- 
uated that students from other colleges 
on the campus can attend lectures in 
these rooms without conflicting with 
intrabuilding traffic. 

Built into the building, in an in- 
terior shaft extending from basement 
to roof, is a large precision, 3 million 
electron-volt Van de Graaf gener- 
ator. This nuclear machine accelerates 
charged atomic nuclei to impinge on a 
target at the bottom of the shaft, 
where the resultant nuclear fragments 
and gamma rays are studied for the 
clues they yield to the structure of the 
atomic nucleus. An 8 ton electric crane 
operates on an overhead track at the 
top of the shaft for easy removal of 
the generator's heavy steel outer shell. 

Other facilities for the nuclear re- 
search program are the beta-ray spec- 
trographic laboratory, the radioactivity 
rooms with specially designed exhaust 
hoods, and the cavelike, heavily shield- 
ed vault for the safe storage of 
strongly radioactive material. 

In the field of low temperature re- 
search there are a series of laboratories, 
with specialized facilities for experi- 
mentation in the range of a few de- 
grees of the absolute zero, and a new 
Collins cryostat for the production of 
liquefied helium. 

A considerable section of the labora- 
tory space is devoted to solid-state 
physics and particularly to the study of 
semiconductors. Such studies underlie 
the modern development of transistors, 
thermistors, crystal rectifiers, and other 
solid-state electronic components. 

On the second and third floors are 
the physics classrooms, offices and in- 
structional laboratories. Besides gen- 
eral purpose laboratories, the latter in- 
clude atomic physics, electricity and 
magnetism, electronics and optics lab- 
oratories. The worktables in the lab- 
oratories have outlets supplying gas, air 
and various voltages of alternating and 
direct current. Coaxial cables permit- 
ting the “piping” of various micro- 
wave frequencies throughout the build- 
ing are built into the walls. The Sab- 
oratories have large adjoining storage 
rooms in which the experimental 
equipment is kept. 
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Entrance lobby has gallery-like atmosphere. Here teas are held. 


Instructional classrooms on the 
upper floors are oriented to the south 
with directional glass block panels 
above an operating vision strip sash 
and sunshade which doubles as a plat- 
form for window cleaners. A special 
feature of the window design is the 
low sill; a seated student can view 
distant trees and buildings providing 
vital relaxation for the eyes and les- 
sening fatigue. Green chalkboards, 
pastel green walls, white acoustical tile 
ceilings, light asphalt tile floors, and 
birch table tops, all contribute to an 
almost ideal lighting environment. 
Eight foot louvered luminous, direct- 
indirect pendant luminaires with 
curved glass side reflectors for use in- 
dividually or in continuous rows pro- 
vide 40 footcandles at desk top height. 
Each room has a projection screen. 

Faculty and graduate student offices 
as well as the library are lighted 
by fully enclosed indirect fluorescent 
fixtures providing 50 footcandles. 
Graduate and research laboratories are 
illuminated with stem suspended con- 
centric ring incandescent fixtures that 
have silver bowl lamps to avoid inter- 
ference with electronic experiments. 
Illumination level of 25 to 30 foot- 
candles is maintained in these areas. 

All basement and first floor research 
areas and shops are air-conditioned to 
assure proper humidity control for as 
near perfect experimental conditions 
as is possible. A combined physics, 
mathematics and astronomy library 
containing 19,000 volumes also is air- 


conditioned and is centrally located 
on the third floor. 

The new building has excellent shop 
facilities. Both the research and in- 
structional programs require the con- 
struction of elaborate and specialized 
equipment, which can be done only by 
skilled machinists working in close 
collaboration with the scientist-design- 
er. The ground floor of the building 
has a large main machine shop, with 
a full complement of major machine 
tools and with an overhead crane run- 
ning around the shop and to the 
exterior loading platform through 
truck-size doors. Thus large items of 
machinery can be delivered to the 
building and handled through the ma- 
chine shop with ease. Other shops are 
the wood shop, electronic wiring shop, 
glass shop, chemistry shop, and a well 
appointed student shop. 

The astronomy department occupies 
a small but complete suite of rooms 
on the fourth floor with an observatory 
on the roof, which includes an 8 inch 
Clark refractor, a transit instrument, 
and a photographic telescope. 

The experimental outlets in labora- 
tories are connected to extensive tic 
line distribution panels of the plug 
and jack type, and these provide for 
the distribution of various direct and 
alternating power voltages throughout 
the building, and also coaxial trans- 
mission lines for the distribution of 
radio frequencies. 

The architects were from the office 
of James R. Edmunds Jr. of Baltimore. 
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American University uses American ingenuity 


to meet site and remodeling costs 


and turns lost space into a profit producer 


Do-It-Yourself Bookstore 


W. O. NICHOLLS 


Treasurer, American University, Washington, D.C. 


THE SUBURBAN AMERICAN HOME 
owner isn’t the only one who, when 
faced with a shortage of capital and 
a need for expansion, applies good old- 
fashioned ingenuity and, if necessary, 
elbow grease to get the job done. Col- 
lege and university business officers 
headaches and 
money by examining the possibilities 
of “do it yourself” when it comes to 


can save themselves 


needed adjustments in facilities. 


Basically, this was the approach that 
led to American University’s new sup- 
ply store. Like so many other institu- 
tions caught up in the tremendous 
rush for higher education, we had 
neither unlimited capital nor an abun- 
dance of building sites. We did have 
an outmoded, inadequate bookstore 
operation that had to be replaced. 

The answer to the problem of a site 
was the utilization of what had for- 


Suspended ceiling of corrugated aluminum, signs with backgrounds in pump- 
kin and yellow, and gilt molding are features that give the store a fashion- 
able air. Floor fixtures, completely portable, plus the use of adjustable wall 


shelving, give 


maximum flexibility and permit unlimited rearrangements. 


merly been a sundry storage area in 
the basement of one of the univer- 
sity’s main buildings. In turning this 
space into a profit producer, we not 
only eliminated a great deal of costly 
construction but also obtained a fa- 
vorable central location without en- 
croaching on high priority building 
sites. 

The other major area of expense in 
which we were able to effect a major 
saving was in the actual fabrication 
itself. Working from designs and 
plans drawn up by Ken White Asso- 
ciates, the university's buildings and 
grounds personnel completed all fab- 
rication, with the exception of the 
floor fixtures and a greeting card unit, 
which is of rather complicated con- 
struction. 

One of the most striking features 
of the new supply store is a ceiling 
of suspended corrugated aluminum. 
This, together with a new asphalt tile 
floor with a terrazzo-like confetti pat- 
tern sprinkled on a beige base, gives 
the store a fashionable appearance, ef- 
fectively masking most of the over- 
head piping and, at the same time, 
ensuring low maintenance outlays for 
many years. 

Other visual highlights of our “do- 
it-yourself” bookstore are soft indi- 
rect lighting from a variety of con- 
temporary lighting fixtures, indirect 
lighting from continuous cornices to 
spotlight the merchandise, an attrac- 
tive pastel color scheme, and decora- 
tive gilt moldings on walls. 

Careful attention to interior signs 
not only picks up the appearance of 
the operation but also makes a key 
contribution to customer convenience. 
Department signs are white with black 
lettering, except for the mail sign, 
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which retains the traditional red, white 
and blue. Each has a “spot” of high- 
key color; in addition, the distinction 
between regular textbooks and paper 
bound books is underlined by the use 
of pumpkin and light yellow, respec- 
tively, in the sign backgrounds. 

Paying close attention to customer 
convenience has proved to be a use- 
ful selling technic. At the back of 
our store are post office boxes and a 
laundry station. This greatly increases 
store traffic and encourages the im- 
pulse buying potential provided by 
self-service fixtures. The bursar’s of 
fice is in the store, too. 

The only exception to self-service 
consists of two closed showcases ad- 
jacent to the check-out stations. Here 
are displayed small, high-priced items, 
particularly pens and college jewelry. 
By making these cases an integral part 
of the check-out stations, we avoided 
the hiring of extra sales personnel and 
reduced the danger of pilferage. The 
two check-out stations occupy one 


over-all island and this enables one 


clerk-cashier to service the entire store 
during normal periods. 

For the display of pennants, ban- 
ners and art materials, we have peg- 


Private mail boxes and laundry facilities are important con- 
veniences. They bring in additional traffic and serve to move 
traffic by the displays since they are located in the rear. 
Art materials and pennants are hung on pegboard wall. 
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board wall sections. Pennants and 
banners are displayed exactly as they 
will be used, and this stimulates im- 
pulse sales. Besides proving highly 
decorative, this technic of display is 
thoroughly functional in that it saves 
space and eliminates extra shelving. 

The remainder of the store's mer- 
chandise, with the exception of maga- 
zines, is accommodated by 7 foot high 
adjustable wood shelving. We used 
rather than metal because of 
the initial cost and also because metal 
would not have lent itself to our do- 
it-yourself system of fabrication. Wood 
is considerably easier to finish initially 
and makes minor redecoration simpler, 
and this cuts maintenance costs. 

In addition to the flexibility gained 
through use of adjustable shelving, all 
floor fixtures are completely portable; 
they will permit any degree of rear- 
rangement that management may de- 
sire in the future within the bounds 
of the actual physical structure itself. 
The widespread use of pegboard on 
walls also lends itself to maximum 
flexibility as do the small shelves 
mounted on columns, which, in ad- 
dition, make for economical utiliza- 
tion of what is usually waste space. 


wood 


wo 


The manager occupies a raised of- 
fice so that he can supervise the en- 
tire floor while attending to necessary 
paper work at his desk. 

Perhaps the most important single 
feature in improving efficiency and at 
the same time lowering personnel costs 
is the use of perimeter stockrooms. 
In this manner all stock items are 
located directly behind the areas in 
which they are displayed. This allows 
us to make extensive use of part- 
time help without having to spend a 
lot of time orienting them to a stock- 
room setup that is not clearly related 
to the presentation of merchandise in 
the display and selling areas. Under our 
arrangement part-time employes can 
be depended upon to keep shelves 
properly stocked with a minimum of 
supervision and handling. There are 
no shelves empty during rush periods. 

Coupling perimeter stock arrange- 
ment with the provision of entry 
points for each department also facili- 
tates direct movement of stock from 
storage areas to display shelves. In 
this way we have eliminated the ex- 
cessive confusion during peak periods 
of clerks crossing customer traffic lines 
to restock shelves. + 


Bursar’s office is accessible from both inside and outside of 
the store and is another added convenience that increases 
customer traffic and stimulates impulse sales. Location of 
manager's office facilitates complete supervision and control. 





Before Expulsion— 


does a student have the right 


of due process of law? 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Educational Management Consultant, 


IN OCTOBER OF 1949, A YOUNG 
woman enrolled in the medical school 
of the University of Illinois. She was 
suspended in May 1953. According to 
her statement, she was not informed 
as to the reason for her suspension 
until her attorney demanded a hearing 
on her behalf. 

A year after her dismissal, she and 
her attorney appeared before the uni- 
versity committee on policy and dis- 
cipline. There, she was informed by 
the attorney for the university that 
she had been suspended for submitting, 
as her own, two examination papers 
written by another individual. No wit- 
nesses were produced at the meeting 
to support these charges. 

Despite her vigorous denial of this 
accusation, the committee recom- 
mended her expulsion. After expul- 
sion she filed a petition with the cir- 
cuit court of Cook County for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the trustees 
of the university to readmit her. 

She claimed that she had a consti- 
tutional right to due process of law, i.e. 
the right to a formal hearing at which 
she would have an opportunity to 
confront the accusing witnesses and to 
cross-examine them under oath. The 
circuit court declined to grant the writ 
and she appealed to the state supreme 
court. Three years after her suspen- 
sion the higher court issued its deci- 
sion." 

Judge Niemeyer, in confirming the 
refusal of the circuit court to grant 


‘People ex rel Bluette v. Board of Trus- 
tees of University of Illinois, 134 N.E. 2d 
635 (1956). 

*Smith v. Board of Education, 182 Ill. 
App. 542. 
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the writ of mandamus, quoted with 
approval the following opinion of an- 
other Illinois court:* 

“In order to carry out the powers 
and duties of school directors . . ., no 
form of trial or hearing is prescribed. 
... The board of education is author- 
ized, in a reasonable and parliamentary 
way, to investigate charges of dis- 
obedience and misconduct and to sus- 
pend or expel one whom they may 
find guilty of violation of their rea- 
sonable and valid rules.” 

A young woman registered as a stu- 
dent in Syracuse University in 1923. 
Three years later she was peremptorily 
dismissed. No statement of the grounds 
of dismissal was made, and no oppor- 
tunity to answer charges was given. 
In this action the university relied 
upon the following statement, pub- 
lished in its catalog and specifically 
referred to in its registration form, 
signed by every student: 

“The university, in order to safe- 
guard its scholarship and its moral at- 
mosphere, reserves the right to request 
the withdrawal of any student whose 
presence is deemed detrimental. Spe- 
cific charges may or may not accom- 
pany a request for withdrawal.” 

The student brought an action in 
the New York supreme court for a 
judgment directing the university to 
reinstate her. In granting the order of 
reinstatement,® Judge Smith had this 
to say: 

“The right to one’s life, to develop 
one’s character, to have one’s reputa- 
tion free from smirching by the acts 


"Anthony v. Syracuse University, 223 
N.Y.S. 796 (1927). 





of others is inherent and one of the 
most valuable of rights; no institution, 
by its own act, can endow itself with 
the power to impair, by indirection, 
by innuendo, or by implication, the 
reputation of an individual. . . . The 
regulation, as operative in the instant 
case, creates an intolerable and uncon- 
scionabie situation, and the action of 
the university under it is void, because 
it is arbitrary, unreasonable and, in a 
high degree, contrary to a true con- 
ception of sound public policy.” 

Despite Judge Smith's ringing decla- 
ration of human rights, his decision in 
favor of the student was reversed* on 
appeal. Judge Sears justifies his re- 
versal on the following grounds: 

“The university need not accept as 
a student one desiring to become such. 
It may, therefore, limit the effect of 
such acceptance by express agreement, 
and, thus, retain the position of con- 
tractual freedom in which it stood be- 
fore the student's course was entered 
upon. I can discover no reason why 
a student may not agree to grant to 
the institution an optional right to 
terminate the relations between them.” 

An earlier decision® of the New 
York supreme court had held that a 
college of medicine cannot arbitrarily 
refuse to allow a student to take its 
final examinations and receive a de- 
gree. The following is an excerpt from 
the opinion of the court: 

“It may be true that this court will 
not review the discretion of the corpo- 
ration in refusing . . . to permit a stu- 
dent to be examined and receive a 
degree; but where there is an arbitrary 
and absolute refusal there is no exer- 
cise of discretion. . . . Such a position 
could never receive the sanction of a 
court in which even the semblance of 
justice was attempted to be admin- 
istered.” 

Probably the leading case® on this 
subject came before the supreme court 
of Montana in 1927. A young woman 
was dismissed from the University of 
Montana without having been granted 
a hearing and the opportunity to de- 
fend herself. The court, after a review 
of virtually all of the important cases 
in this area, rejected her petition for 
reinstatement on the following 
grounds: “. . . the president of the uni- 
versity has no authority to compel the 
attendance of witnesses at a hearing 
or to compel them to testify if they 


‘Anthony v. Syracuse University, 231 
N.Y.S. 439 (1928). 

*People ex rel Cecil v. Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, 14 N.Y.S. 490 (1891). 

"State v. Clapp, 263 P. 433 (1927). 
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were present. To hold that the power 
of suspension could only be exercised 
after a hearing had been held .. . 
would be to hold that the power was 
practically ineffective. . . .” 

The student, through her counsel, 
requested the Supreme Court of the 
United States to review the question 
of her constitutional right to due 
process of law. The request for review 
was denied? The courts of Florida* 
and Kentucky® have said, in effect, 
that an educational institution, sup- 
ported in whole or in part by appro- 
priations from the public treasury, has 
somewhat less arbitrary disciplinary 
power over its students and that its 
rules will be reviewed somewhat more 
critically by the courts than those of 
a privately controlled institution. 

Committees on student discipline 
might well ponder the following com- 
ments of Mr. Justice Galen, in his 
dissenting opinion in the University 
of Montana case:* 

“A case of this character should 
never be before the courts, and would 
not therein be given serious considera- 
tion were administrative officers dis- 
posed to perform their simple duty in 
the premises.” 

An excerpt from an Ohio court 
opinion’® has been frequently cited as 
providing an outline of the proper 
procedure to be followed by discipli- 
Mary committees: “... it is not neces- 
sary that the professors should go 
through the formality of a trial. They 
should give the student whose conduct 
is being investigated every fair op- 
portunity of showing his innocence. 
They should be careful in receiving 
evidence against him; they should 
weigh it; determine whether it comes 
from a source freighted with prejudice; 
determine the likelihood, by all sur- 
rounding circumstances, as to who is 
right, and then act upon it as jurors 
with calmness, consideration and fair 
minds. When they have done this 
and reached a conclusion, they have 
done all that the law requires them 
to do.” 


"State of Montana ex rel 
Clapp, 277 US. 591, 
(1927). 

*John B. Stetson University v. 
102 So. 637 (1925). 

*Gott v. Berea College, 161 S.W. 204 
(1913). 

*Koblitz v. Western Reserve University, 
21 Ohio Cir. Ce. R. 144 (1901). 

See also: Blackwell, T. E.: The College 
Disciplinary Committee and the Courts, Coll. 
and Univ. Bus. 8:44 (May) 1950. 

Blackwell, T. E.: Does a Student Have 
a Legal Right to Earned Academic Credits, 
Coll. and Univ. Bus. 20:34 (April) 1956. 


Ingersol v. 


278 US. 661 


Hunt, 
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Eleven suggestions for 


Adding Interest to Meals 


PAUL FAIRBROOK 


Manager, Auxiliary Enterprises, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 


IN SPITE OF THE OFTEN AVOWED 
resolution to make college residence 
halls a “home away from home,” even 
under the most ideal conditions life 
in a residence hall never closely ap- 
proximates a student's life at home. 
Often it is a better life in the dormi- 
tory, particularly when it comes to the 
food he is eating. Why then do stu- 
dents complain about the food and, 
worse than that, why are such com- 
plaints accepted as inevitable by col- 
lege administrators? 

At Northern Illinois University we 
do not take such complaints for 
granted. Nor do we delude ourselves 
into thinking that the roasts, chops 
and cutlets that a student is eating in 
our halls four or five times weekly 
will necessarily always appeal to him 
more than the hamburgers or stew that 
may have constituted the usual family 
fare at home. We recognize that raid- 
ing Mom's ice box beats snacking 
from a vending machine, and that our 
mass-produced bacon and eggs are no 
match for the personalized breakfasts 
to which he is accustomed. At the 
same time, we feel justified in appeal- 
ing to students’ general common sense 
and basic sense of fairness to evaluate 
the food at the university. 

It is important that students realize 
how hard we are trying, all the time, 
to make them happy. The difference 
between a tough piece of meat from 
Mother and one from the residence 
hall’s cafeteria line exists only in the 
student’s mind; frequently, it consists 
only of a feeling that Mother tried 
but failed, whereas the college cooks 
“simply do not care.” It is this feeling 
that we are trying to change, and we 


think that slowly but surely we are 
doing it. 

The key to good student-food serv- 
ice relations is good communications 
between the two. Without active liai- 
son between students and food super- 
visors (via food committees and the 
like), it is almost impossible to create 
a lasting atmosphere of mutual respect 
and good will. Students as well as su- 
pervisors must have a chance to ex- 
plain their problems and suggestions, 
and to do so in accordance with estab- 
lished procedure that permits calm 
and objective analysis of each prob- 
lem. 

Once good communications have 
been established, incentive to take 
advantage of them follows. If you can 
get close to your students, you can 


Preparing dessert for typical dinner. 
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5 gals. milk (bulk) @ $0.45 


5. Pour into 8 ounce cups and serve. 
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RECIPE FOR MILK SHAKE 
Yield: 150 Servings 
6 gals. chocolate or vanilla ice cream @ $1.14 


Ya can double strength chocolate sirup 


1. Place milk in freezer until it slushes. (Optional) 
2. Place ice cream in refrigerator for about four hours. 


3. Place ice cream in 60 or 80 qt. bowl with splash cover and mix at low speed, 
after adding chocolate sirup and some of the milk, using flat 


4. Add rest of milk slowly and mix at medium speed, using a wire whip. 


Caution: Do not mix ice cream until it is fairly soft and do not use wire whip until 
_ > me 


Total Cost 
Cost per serving 








think of many exciting little ways in 
which to please them. 

Looking back at our efforts during 
the recent past, many ideas come to 
mind that were suggested by super- 
visors and subsequently tried with 
good results. Most of these ideas are 
not novel to others, but for us at 
Northern they were new; when they 
succeeded, they delighted not only the 
students but also gave those in food 
services a feeling of accomplishment. 
Some of the things we did follow: 

Choice of ice cream at every lunch 
and dinner. A careful analysis of our 
dessert costs showed that the average 
cost was more than a penny higher 
than the cost of an ice cream slice. As 
a result, we now give students a choice 
between the regular dessert and ice 
cream at every luncheon or dinner 
meal. This has had the triple effect 
of making students happy, relieving 
the production load on the central 
bakeshop, and saving the university 
several thousands of dollars per year 
in food costs. 

Serving milk shakes for lunch. We 
found that whenever students tired of 
residence hall food, they would go 
downtown and oftener than not order 
a hamburger, French fries, and a milk 
shake. Since we already were serving 
the first two items, it was a relatively 
simple matter to introduce the milk 
shake. To get the ingredients to the 
right consistency for the big mixers, 
we kept the ice cream in the refriger- 
ator for a few hours, and the milk in 
the freezer for a short time. Then we 
bought some 8 ounce milk shake cups 
and served milk shakes for dessert. 
Our students loved it! 

Peanut butter and jelly on condi- 
ment tables. Since most students like 
peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, 
we found it relatively inexpensive to 
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have these ingredients on the table at 
every luncheon when the regular en- 
tree is either not universally popular 
or not substantial enough for all ap- 
petites. 

Assorted cheeses with meatless en- 
trees for Lent. When we served vege- 
table chop suey on rice for lunch dur- 
ing the lenten season, we placed a 
large plate of assorted cheeses cut into 
1 to 2 oz. squares on the condiment 
tables. Beside it was a cottage cheese 
bow! and a bowl of picklec herring. 
The total cost of these entree items 
was less than our regular meat entrees, 
in spite of the fact that the students 
ate all they wanted. 

Chicken in the basket. For the sake 
of variety, we sometimes serve 
“chicken in the basket” in the women’s 
residence halls. We bought inexpen- 
sive straw baskets for this purpose, 
and sprayed them with a plasticizing 
solution. With the chicken we usually 
serve a biscuit, potato chips, and 
sometimes a small soufflé cup of honey. 
These baskets have been used also for 
hamburgers and similar items. We 
have not tried this in the men’s dining 
room because men wouldn't be willing 
to do without their mashed potatoes 
in exchange for the straw basket and 
the little cup of honey, whereas the 
gitls like the occasional change. 

“Snowballs” and “ice cream pie.” 
In our constant search for new and 
different menu items, we recently 
tried two new ones that proved quite 
successful. Snowballs consist of balls 
of ice cream rolled in coconut and 
placed on top of chocolate fudge on 
a dessert plate. Sometimes we toast the 
coconut. The other dessert, ice cream 
pie, consists of pie shells filled with 
one or two kinds of ice cream topped 
with meringue, which is placed under 
the broiler a few minutes before it is 





served. Variations to this, such as us- 
ing frozen strawberries under the 
meringue, also work well. 

Electric griddle on the serving line. 
In order to give made-to-order eggs 
for breakfast, we placed a large (24 
by 36 inch) griddle on a portable cart 
and installed a 220 volt outlet near 
the serving counter in the men’s din- 
ing room. Each morning we fry pan- 
cakes and eggs to order; when the 
rush gets heavy, we supplement it 
with the range griddle. In our newly 
planned residence hall kitchen, where 
1500 students will be served from 
four serving lines, we shall have four 
such griddles and use them on the 
lines for breakfast and in the range 
section for lunch and dinner pro- 
duction. 

Choice of sweet rolls or eggs for 
breakfast. Recently we expanded the 
choices available to the men at break- 
fast time. They now have a choice 
of several kinds of fruit juice and/or 
two or three kinds of fruit every 
morning, along with the choice of 
sweet rolls instead of the main break- 
fast item. (They have always had a 
choice of cereals.) This has been so 
popular that we shall probably ex- 
tend the system to our women’s dor- 
mitories next year. 

Hors d'oeuvres or punch at special 
occasions. We have found that serv- 
ing hors d'oeuvres or punch in a 
lounge or lobby where students are 
waiting to enter the dining room is 
a special treat on special occasions, 
such as Christmas or Mother's Day. 
It prepares everyone for a special meal 
and puts them in a holiday mood. 

Hi-fi sets and loudspeakers in dining 
rooms. All dining rooms are equipped 
with loudspeakers and recorded music 
is played during the meal hours. This 
equipment was bought by the various 
residence hall organizations, which 
also set up their own rules as to the 
type of music played. We reserve the 
right to veto some selections, so that 
the digestive processes of our students 
are not unnecessarily disturbed by 
rock 'n’ roll rhythms, at least not dur- 
ing the meal hours. 

Prints of well known artists in the 
dining room. One of our residence 
hall dining rooms was rather dark and 
gloomy. Even light paint and a 6 
foot planter did not help materially. 
We then hung 14 small (16 by 20 
inch) and two large (30 by 40 inch) 
prints by well known American paint- 
ers all around the room. The pictures 
are all reflections of the American 
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HOLOPHANE 


Engineered Lighting 


for 


CLASSROOMS 


and 


STUDY AREAS 


For Sixty Years Holophane has 
Developed the Best in School Lighting 


Since 1898—Holophane engineers have provided the 
most efficient, economical lighting specifically designed 
for each work or play area in educational buildings 
. . . Here are photographs that are typical of the way 
Holophane units are employed to light classrooms and 
study areas . . . Equally effective results have been 
achieved in the illumination of corridors, stairways, gym- 
nasiums, assembly halls and auxiliary rooms . . . The 
Holophane engineering staff offers authoritative counsel, 
without obligation, on any educational lighting project. 


Top: SEWING ROOM-—Newport Beach High School, 
Newport Beach, Colif. . . . Holophone Recessed 
Concove CONTROLENS* units, 300 W. Incandes- 
cent . . . Ilumination—SO footcandles. 


Center; CLASSROOM — Locust Grove Elementary 
School, West Mifflin Township, Penna. . Continuous 
rows of Holophone Surface-attached Fluorescent 
pnits . . . Hlumination—SO footcandles. 


Bottom: KINDERGARTEN—Hope Volley Elementary 
School, Hope Valley, R. 1... . Close-ceiling 
Mounted Holophane PARADOME®* Lumingires, 300 
W. Incondescent . . . Ilumination—33 footcondles. 





HOLOPHANE COMPANY, inc. 
Lighting Authorities Since 1898 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. For Better Lighting ..» Be Specitic 
THE HOLOPHANE CO., LTD., THE QUEENSWAY, TORONTO 14, ONT. 
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Snarled cafeteria traffic 
caused by ever-increasing 
school enrollment is not a 
new problem. However, if 
you are planning a new school 
cafeteria or need relief from 
present inadequate and over- 
loaded facilities, it will pay you to consult your “Custom-Bilt 
by Southern” Dealer Now! Highly trained specialists in 
food preparation and serving equipment, they will gladly 
work with you to help solve your student 
feeding problems. 


SOUTHERN SECTIONAL CAFETERIA COUNTERS 
Available for immediate delivery in many 
different combinations, assembled from se- 
lected, matched, functional units of various 
materials and finishes. 


For free catalog, call your “Cus- 
tom-Bilt by Southern” Dealer 
or write Southern Equipment 
Company, 4550 Gustine Ave., 
St. Louis 16, Mo. 


84 National Award Winning Installations 


OUTHE 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” somes: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan Equip. & Supely Co.; MOBILE 
—Mobile Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK—Krebs Bros. Supply Co. COLORABO, DENVER —Arabols 
Coffee & Supply Co FLORIDA, DATTONA BEACH—Ward Morgan Co.; ae oo H. Morgan Co.; M 

—)J. Conkle inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; TAMPA—Food Service Equip. & Engr. Cor; p. MLINOIS, PEORIA 
—Hertzel’s Equip. Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE Sibe Equip. Co.; ee MARION—National China 
& Equip. Corp. 1OWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Ha KANSAS, WICHITA—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co. 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON—Heilbron-Matthews Co. LOUISIANA, new ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman Co., Inc.; 
SHREVEPORT—Buckelew Hdwe. Co. MICHIGAN, BAY CITY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A_ J. Marshall Co. 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS—Aslesen Co.; ST. PAUL—. Tray Schilling Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CiTY— 
Greenwoods inc: MONTANA, BILLINGS —Northwest Fixture NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. 
NEW YORK, ALBANY—Lewis Equip. Co. NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE—Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co.; 
CHARLOTTE—Hood-Gardner Hotel Supply Corp. NORTH DAKOTA, FARGO—Fargo Food ue? Equip. Co. OMIO, 
CINCINNATI—H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. Kemp Co.; COLUMBUS—General Hotel Supply; TOLEDO— 
Rowland be: Co. OKLAHOMA, TULSA—Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE—A. F. ‘Schultz Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, GREENVILLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA— Mountain City 
Stove Co.; KNOXVILLE—E. Carleton Scruggs; MEMPHIS—House-Bond Co.; oe, hee bm a Ly 
TEXAS, AMARILLO—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co.; CORPUS CHRISTI— Supply, 

SAN ANTONIO—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. wtan, SALT LAKE CITY Recheorent a Store AN 
VIRGINIA, RICHMOND Ezekiel & Weilman Co. WEST VIRGINIA, CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. 
WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co. 














scene with desert, mountain, landscapes 
and seascapes all being represented. 
The improvement to the room is much 
greater than one would have expected 
for the relatively small investment 
made (about $175). 

While not in the same category as 
the 11 food ideas listed, another ex- 
petiment proved successful during the 
year. It was a food service job appli- 
cation form for student employes, 
containing a statement of responsibili- 
ties. This the students were expected 
to sign. 

Like all other college food service 
operations, we had been plagued by a 
considerable amount of absenteeism 
and by many students quitting their 
jobs around the end of each semester. 
Last year, in our student union build- 
ing, we lost 33 out of 45 student 
employes before the first of June. As 
a result, we weighed the various pos- 
sibilities. We dismissed the bonus sys- 
tem as being too cumbersome from an 
accounting standpoint. The sugges- 
tion was made that we appeal to the 
students’ sense of responsibility. We 
prepared a job application card that 
gave us not only their class schedule, 
address and other vital details, but 
which also contained, on the back, a 
“statement of responsibilities.” The 
content of this statement was not only 
explained individually to each student 
before he was required to sign the 
card, but it also was posted over each 
time clock in the various units. 

Every student knows that failure 
to show up for work without having 
been previously excused or without 
having found a qualified substitute 
becomes his first and last chance. At 
the next repetition, the student is not 
only out of a job but will not be 
rehired in any of our six food units 
for the rest of his college career. The 
same applies to those who quit their 
job without adequate cause. The ade- 
quacy of their reasons is determined 
by the respective food supervisors, 
who have been told that a student's 
desire to prepare for final examina- 
tions is not normally sufficient reason 
to quit his campus job. 

The new application’ card, which 
appeals to the student's sense of re- 
sponsibility, coupled with our rigidly 
enforced :rules of job performance 
have cut the number of students quit- 
ting without cause to a trickle. Only 
four or five students have quit their 
student union job this year without 
cause, and several of these were seniors 
who had nothing to lose. + 
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MR. ENGINEER: 
LET’S FACE THE FACTS... 


How can an 
underground piping system 


be watertight when 


you can’t AIR TEST it? 


Test caps applied to unit ends for air test- 
ing full-welded conduit system. 


WITH 


During air test, conduit field welds are 
, , checked with soap solution. 
\CN \ ) 


, 


Qa ee wl 


YOU can AIR TEST your system... 


a 


Tested and ready for lowering long lengths. 


The Ric-wil method of making full-welded field closures allows 
the installer to AIR TEST the system prior to completion and 
backfilling. This simple 15 Ib. pressure test gives greater assur- 
ance of a tight, leak-proof system. It provides the finest prac- 
ticable protection to the owner against an initial system failure 
...and most important, the long range effects of water corrosion. 


Ask a Ric-wil field representative for detailed information 
regarding Air Test procedure or write for catalog covering recom- 
mended field installation details ... and remember, it pays to 
do it RIGHT the first time... 


Quality Piping Systems . . . 
. +» of Exceptionally High Thermal Efficiency 
SINCE 1910 


prerasricareo INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


BARBERTON, OHIO 
IN CANADA: THE Ric-wil, COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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Profit by Early Admission . 


McGill University Returns Large Federal Grant . . . Find Gifted Students 





. . Williams College Moves to Eliminate 


Fraternity Discrimination . . . Tape-Record Textbooks for Near-Blind 





Would Cut Engineering 
Credits for Service Men 

ITHACA, N.Y.—One-third of all en- 
gineering colleges in the nation have 
indicated that little or no credit toward 
engineering degrees should result from 
military training given to college stu- 
dents by the army, navy and the air 
force. This information was given in 
a report submitted before the Ameri- 
can Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion by H. Barlow, director of the 
Institute of Technology of the State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 

Of 142 engineering schools, 126 
with accredited courses participated in 
the survey. Forty of the colleges or 
universities recommended that mili- 
tary training be reduced in credit 
toward a degree. 


Requests Fraternities to 


Eliminate Discrimination 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss.— Williams 
College, through action taken by the 
board of trustees, recently moved to 
eliminate discrimination in elections 
to fraternity membership. 

Dr. James P. Baxter III, president 
of the college, directed letters to the 
attention of the undergraduate heads 
of the 15 fraternities on the campus 
requesting written assurance before 
Jan. 15, 1958, of each chapter's free- 
dom to select its members on the basis 
of merit as individuals. 

The Williams board of trustees had 
made two statements of policy on dis- 
crimination, one in 1946 and the 
other, an expansion of the first, in 
1955. The 1955 statement was: 

“In election to fraternities and to 
campus offices, the board holds that 
each undergraduate should be accorded 
whatever recognition he merits as an 
individual, according to his ability, 
achievement, personality and character, 
and further emphasizes its position 
that no fraternity may operate on the 


44 


Williams campus whose Williams 
chapter is not free to elect to member- 
ship any individual on the basis of his 
merits as a person.” 


N.Y.U. President Elected 
Head of Town Hall 


New YorK.—Action was taken re- 
cently to bring the affiliation between 
New York University and Town Hall, 
Inc., a bit closer. Dr. Carroll V. New- 
som, president of N.Y.U., was elected 
to succeed Dr. Alvin C. Eurich as 
chairman of the Town Hal! board. Dr. 
Eurich will continue as a board mem- 
ber. 

According to Dr. Eurich, the ulti- 
mate objective wil! be to make Town 
Hall a unit of the university once the 
necessary legal steps have been com- 
pleted. Town Hall, a top radio feature 
before the advent of television, is a 
nonprofit membership corporation ded- 
icated to educational purposes. Last 
September the university and Town 
Hall worked out arrangements to plan 
and conduct new programs jointly. 

According to newspaper accounts, 
although some changes in program are 
expected ultimately, the regular con- 
certs at the hall at 123 West 43d 
Street will continue during the sum- 
mer and lectures will resume on Oc- 
tober 1. 


Vassar College Will 


Auction Its Cattle 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. — Because of 
rising Operating costs, Vassar College 
will dispose of its Guernsey dairy 
herd by auction, Louis L. Brega, gen- 
eral manager of the college, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Brega values the total herd at 
from $40,000 to $50,000. It was estab- 
lished 50 or 60 years ago to supply 
students with fresh milk. Vegetable 
farming wil! be continued on the 550 
acre farm owned by Vassar. 


Gifted Students Profit 
by Early Admission 

New YorK. — Talented and bright 
youngsters can profit from attendance 
in college at an earlier than normal 
age, a recent report completed and 
released by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, a subsidiary of the 
Ford Foundation, reveals. 

Under the early admissions program 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, a total of 1350 students of high 
academic standing were sent to 12 col- 
leges and universities before they com- 
pleted high school. The program be- 
gan in 1951. Most of the students 
came through with outstanding records. 

The report reveals that most of the 
early admissions students outperformed 
their classmates academically. They 
were also ahead of a special group of 
comparison students who had entered 
the same colleges at the normal age 
and were considered on a par intel- 
lectually. The early admissions scholars 
were about two years younger. There 
were 1024 boys and 326 girls in the 
group observed. 

Although the experiment has been 
completed, 11 of the 12 colleges incor- 
porated in the original plan have 
decided to retain the early admissions 
program. The University of Wiscon- 
sin has not yet made a decision. 

The group participating in the study 
included the University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, Fisk University, 
Goucher College, Lafayette College, 
University of Louisville, Morehouse 
College, Oberlin College, Shimer Col- 
lege, University of Utah, University of 
Wisconsin, and Yale University. 


40,666 Foreign Students 
Study in U.S. Colleges 


NEw YorK.—The Institute of In- 
ternational Education reports that 40,- 
666 foreign students were enrolled in 
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Worried 


about 
Major Medical Expenses? 





TIAA’s new Group 


Major Medical Expense Insurance ... 


. can help free educators from con- 


ss 
cern over the financial problems of ee 
medical care for themselves and their 


families. 


There are many different TIAA plans available. You may find the TIAA 
Optimum Plan just right for your institution, or you may want to use it as a 
starting point from which to tailormake a program for your staff. In any 
case, TIAA’s Advisory service can save much time and effort for adminis- 
trators, boards of trustees and faculty committees in developing this new 


protection for their staffs. 


Colleges, universities and independent schools are eligible whether 


or not they now have a TIAA retirement or insurance program. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y. 


Mail 
This 
for 
Full 


Details 


Please send details on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE 


Name 





Title 








Institution 








Address. 
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how a Hamilton 
Field Engineer 
can save you time 


and money on your 


new laboratory! 


Whether you're planning a major 
project or a simple addition to 
your existing facilities . . . if your 
plans are still at the idea stage 
or all set to go—it makes no 
difference. The man from 
Hamilton is the man to see. 


This is a wonderful way to check 
your own ideas, to complement 
your own planning knowledge 
and to insure that your plans 
take full advantage of the many 


LABORATO 


cost efficiencies available to you. 


There is no cost for this service, 
nor any obligation. Why not get 
acquainted with your nearby 
Hamilton Field Engineer and the 
wealth of experience he has 
available for you? A letter to us 
will arrange an appointment at 
your office, at your convenience. 


There’s a Hamilton 
Field Engineer near you! 


RY EQUIPMENT 


colleges and universities in the United 
States during the past academic year. 
A third of the number were from the 
Far East. 

According to the survey, Canada had 
the largest representation with 5379 
students. China with 3055 students 
was second, and Korea with 2307 was 
third. 

According to the survey results, the 
Far and Middle East students majored 
in engineering, with the humanities 
and social sciences as second and third 
choices. The Europeans and Canadians 
chose engineering after the humanities. 
Almost half of the foreign students 
were studying in the United States 
through private financial support 
rather than government subsidy from 
their own governments or from the 
United States. 

The Institute of International Edu- 
cation also reported that 9887 students 
represented the United States at 387 
educational institutions in 54 foreign 
countries during the academic year 
that began in 1955. 


University Returns 
Large Government Grant 

MONTREAL, CANADA. — McGill 
University officials in this city have 
made a decision to return to the Cana- 
dian government a federal grant of 
$1,200,000. 

The action was taken following 
months of opposition by Quebec's 
Premier Maurice Duplessis to what he 
has described as federal interference in 
education, a field that he feels is 
strictly within the limits of provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Premier Duplessis has contended 
that the action by the federal govern- 
ment is an infringement of the British 
North American Act, which defines 
the constitutional prerogatives of the 
provinces and the Ottawa government. 

McGill was the last of six Quebec 
universities to return to the Canadian 
government grants that were part of 
a $16 million allotment to universities 
announced some months ago. 


More Ford Millions 
Aid Private Colleges 


New YorK.—The Ford Foundation 
announced recently that 630 privately 
supported colleges would receive $130,- 
172,500 as the second and final pay- 
ment under the Foundation’s program 
to raise faculty salaries. 

The total appropriation of $260 
million was voted by the Ford Foun- 
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RITZ CRACKERS | FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES | 
and WAVERLY WAFERS National Biscuit Co., Dept 21 


425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Serve these two outstanding Nabisco favorites with 
salads, soups or beverages. Your customers will 
love their rich, delicious flavor and oven-fresh 
crispness. You are assured of top-quality products, 
thanks to the moisture-proof cellophane packets. 


Name 
Firm ..... 


Address 
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dation in 1955. First payments were 
made in July 1956. 

The total includes $210 million in 
endowment grants, the income from 
which may be used for 10 years to 
increase faculty salaries. Thereafter, 
each institution may use the principal 
for further salary support or for any 
other academic purpose. 

The remaining $50 million went to 
126 institutions that previously had 
demonstrated leadership in their own 
regions in improving the status and 
compensation of their faculties. The 
Foundation permits the money to be 


used either to raise faculty salaries or 
for other pressing academic needs. 


To Train 200 Indians 


in Steel Industry 

New YorK.—The Ford Foundation 
recently announced a grant of $1.5 
million to the government of India for 
the training of 200 Indian engineers 
in the management and production 
methods of the United States steel in- 
dustry. 

The training, to begin in September 
and to take one year, will be conducted 
by the nation’s eight largest steel com- 


Ther give you the brightest spot sharp edged from head to 
flood You'll like the fast operating 6-slide color boomerang 
and horizontal masking control which angles 45° in either 
direction 


The exclusive single control two-element variable focal 
length objective lens system actually increases the brilliancy of 
the spot as it is reduced in size. In reducing the spot size with 
ordinary spotlights you must mask out, iris down and thus 
waste much light 


No heavy rotating power conversion equipment is needed 
with Strong Spotlights You simply plug into convenient outlets 
The Trouper Arc Spotlight hes an adi bI t-regul 9 


translormer in the base and the direct current high intensity has 





@ built-in power conversion unit. Both arcs are fully automatic 
and project a powertul, snow-white light even in the largest 


auditonums. 





panies. Academic instruction will be 
provided by cooperating technological 
institutes in the vicinity of the plants 
to which the trainees are assigned. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
will be administrator of the program 
in this country and serve as liaison 
between educational institutions and 
steel companies. 

Cooperating educational institutions, 
in addition to Carnegie Tech, are Case 
Institute of Technology, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, and the University of Cincinnati. 

The Foundation grant will under- 
write the trainees’ living expenses in 
the United States and academic fees 
connected with their institute studies. 
The steel companies will assume the 
costs of instruction and training in 
their plants. The government of India 
will pay the trainees’ international 
travel expenses and the costs of prelim- 
inary training in India. 


Ohio State Opens 
Two Branch Campuses 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO.—Branch cam- 
puses of Ohio State University will be 
established in Marion and Newark, be- 
ginning with the autumn quarter. 

Negotiations also are under way in 
Mansfield for operating a branch, pos- 
sibly next year. Other branches may 
be established in strategically located 
populous areas of Ohio. Only such 
campuses as may be administered effec- 
tively from the parent campus may be 
established, the board has specified. 

Teaching staff will be recruited from 
the university faculty on an overload 
basis, from faculties of near-by col- 
leges, from well qualified persons in 
the community, well qualified high 
school teachers, and retired college 
professors. 


Columbia Petitions 
to Oust Tenants 


New YorkK.—Columbia University 
has filed a petition in the New York 
court to oust tenants from a seven- 
story, 30 apartment building on River- 
side Drive. The University bought the 
building last year for $245,000 and 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
50 City Park Avenue . Toledo 1, Ohi 


Please send free brochures end prices on Strong [) Trouperette; 
(-) trewper: () Super-Trewper. Please arrange © tree demonstration. 


| had applied to the city rent office for 
| certificates of eviction of 30 tenants. 
University trustees stated that the 
only reason for buying the building 
was for its use by married students. 
More than 400 married students were 
unable to enroll for courses at Colum- 
bia last year because of lack of housing 
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accommodations. The university in- 
tends to renovate the building to ac- 
commodate 80 or 90 couples. 

Only six of the present tenants of 
the building have relocated, the rest 
having resisted eviction. 

Joseph Nye, director of residence 
halls, asserts that the university would 
like to obtain the building immediately 
in order to allow sufficient time for 
renovation before the fall semester. 


Tape-Records College 
Textbooks for Near-Blind 

New York.—A free lending library 
of tape-recorded college textbooks for 
the blind and for visually impaired 
students is being assembled at City 
College and New York University. 

Faculty members and students of 
City College have recorded a basic eco- 
nomics text and are now preparing to 
“tape” history, philosophy, mathematics 
and English textbooks. A group at 
N.Y.U. has tape-recorded a psychology 
text. 

Harvey Honig, a former City Col- 
lege student now studying occupa- 


Colleges Are Backward in 
Foreign Language Teaching 


New YorkK—A survey of 971 
American colleges and universities re- 
veals that the East remains a bastion 
of modern foreign language teaching, 
particularly in the numbers of different 
languages offered students. 

Of the top 11 collegiate language 
centers in the nation, six were found 
to be in the East, three in the Mid- 
west, and two in the Far West. 

Far in front is Columbia University, 
where 41 languages were being taught 


during the 1954-55 period of the sur- 
vey. Second and third ranking insti- 
tutions were Harvard, teaching 26 dif- 
ferent modern languages, and Yale, 
teaching 25. 

The survey was conducted by the 
Foreign Language Program of the 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica which, with Rockefeller Founda- 
tion support, set out four years ago 
to make the most intensive language 
fact-finding survey in the history of 
the United States. 

Perhaps most startling of survey re- 
sults was the fact that 38 institutions 


TOLEDO 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
FOR SPECIALIZED NEEDS 


tional therapy at N.Y.U., originated | 
the program. Mr. Honig began study- | 


ing engineering at City College in 
1953, but difficulties with his sight 
forced him to withdraw the following 
year for eye surgery. He returned to 
the college with an increased aware- 
ness of the needs of the visually im- 
paired and the determination to do 
something about it. 

With the help of Dr. Margaret Con- 
don, executive secretary of the col- 
lege’s health guidance board, and a 
faculty member of City College and 


N.Y.U., Mr. Honig formed an organi- | 


zation now known as the Association 
for the Visually Impaired. 

Except for the program of the asso- 
ciation, it is reported that no reading 
aid is available to visually impaired 
students who do not meet state and 
federal definitions for legal blindness. 


Elects New Chairman 

PURCHASE, N.Y.—Dr. Eugene G. 
Bewkes, president of St. Lawrence 
University, has been elected chairman 
of the Empire State Foundation of In- 
dependent Liberal Arts Colleges. He 
succeeds Dr. M. Ellis Drake, president 
of Alfred University. The foundation 
is a cooperative organization of 23 
nontax supported colleges in New 
York State working together to en- 
courage greater financial contribution 
to higher education. 
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Modern cafeteria 
ottractive Toledo 


CHAIRS + STOOLS + 


DESKS 





TABLES + MACHINE STANDS 


for cafeterias, commercial departments, laboratories, other special uses 


Attractive design, durable construction and flexi- 
bility make TOLEDO school furniture ideally 
suited to meet your specialized requirements. 











Useful— 
Illustrated 
Booklet— 


FREE! 


NAME 


Toledo furniture, backed by over 60 years of 
metal-engineering experience is already serving 
over 100 major colleges and universities, who have 
specified it to minimize maintenance and make 
operating dollars go farther. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
1030 South Hastings Street 
Toledo 7, Ohio, Dept. AS 


Send TOLEDO School Furniture booklet to 


TITLE 





SCHOOL 








ADDRESS 





city 


STATE 
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CHUTES 


FOR CENTRALIZED DISPOSAL OF RUBBISH 
WASTE PAPER, SWEEPINGS, SOILED LINEN 
IN COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, DORMITORIES ETC. 


With high operating expenses for housekeep- 
ing personnel, chute costs can be written off in 
several years — therefore — 


WILKINSON CHUTES DO NOT COST MONEY 
BUT SAVE MONEY 


Fire Protection provided with Underwriters Laboratory Inc. 
approved doors when required 


Automatic sprinklers provided as 
standard equipment 


Stainless steel and aluminum used exclusively 


Efficient, Inexpensive and Foolproof 





For further information and list of 
College and University installations contact 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 


619 E. Tallmadge Ave. 
Akron 10, Ohio 


Represented in all principal cities 








; In this new catalog, you'll see 
\ illustrated and described the 
many types of fountains or 
coolers for industrial use and the many 
features that make the Halsey Taylor 
line outstandingly superior. 
The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


ccc MAIL COUPON TODAY «<— 


1 The Holsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio CU 70 


FOUNTAINS 
COOLERS 


! Please send us 1957 catalog, showing complete line 


Title 
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offer no modern foreign language in- 
struction at all, while 493—almost ex- 
actly half of the 971 reporting—offer 
foreign language instruction only in 
French, Spanish and German. 

The survey confirmed the fact that 


| French remains the most favored for- 
| eign language in America. A total of 
_ 905 institutions of the 971 reported in- 


struction in French. 

However, Spanish had climbed to a 
close second by the 1954-55 academic 
year, being taught in 867 institutions, 


| a scant 38 schools behind French. Ger- 


man stood third with 825 schools, and 


| Italian fourth with 212. 


The influence of the Soviet Union's 


| position in the modern world is clearly 


reflected in the fact that Russian is 
now taught in 183 schools, making it 
the fifth-ranking modern language 


taught in the US. 


After Russian the number of insti- 
tutions offering each individual lan- 
guage fell off sharply, Portuguese 


| running a weak sixth with 69 centers, 


and Swedish seventh with 31. 
In a survey prologue, Prof. William 
R. Parker, former executive secretary 


| of the Modern Language Association 
| and now of Indiana University, notes 
| that 72 per cent of the world’s total 


population—some 1.9 billion persons 


| —speak as natives a language not usu- 
| ally taught in American colleges and 


universities. 

Chinese, spoken by some 500 mil- 
lion persons, for example, is taught in 
only 29 schools. Japanese, spoken by 
100 million, is offered by only 22 insti- 
tutions, Korean (with 32 million) by 
only 20. 

Hindu-Urdu, spoken by 150 million 
people in India, is listed by only six 
institutions, and Malay, spoken by 
another 70 million, by only five insti- 
tutions. In fact, the survey, listing 78 
world languages spoken by a million 


_ or more speakers natively, shows that 


58 languages are taught by five or 
fewer schools. 

The top 11 collegiate language cen- 
ters, according to the survey, are Co- 
lumbia, 41; Harvard, 26; Yale, 25; 
Pennsylvania and California, 24 each; 
Cornell, 23; Georgetown and Indiana, 
22 each; Washington, 18; and Mich- 
igan and Minnesota, 14 each. 


Faculty Shortage in 
Engineering Colleges 
BosToN. — American engineering 


| colleges, already short more than 750 
| teachers, will need an 18 per cent in- 
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By day it’s a handsome chaise or sofa. But simply 
removing the bolsters and tailored slip cover turns 
it into an inviting headboard bed. With the new 
Beautyrest* Sleep-Lounge, one dormitory room fits 
student needs for both study and sleep — perfectly 
and economically. 

The basic unit consists of an angle-iron frame and 
firm No-Sag Spring, equipped either with famous 
Beautyrest Mattress or Dorm Bilt, a fine standard 
inner-spring mattress. Accessories include headboard, 
tailored slip cover, and bolsters. Get full details from 
your supplier today, or mail coupon for information. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 
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crease in their faculties by next fall. 
By 1966, they will need a 65 per cent 
increase. 

To make their salaries comparable 
with those of engineers in nonteach- 
ing jobs, beginning faculty members 
should have an immediate 45 per cent 
increase in pay, according to Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Miernyk, director of the bu- 
reau of business and economic research 
at Northeastern University. 

Based on information received from 
78 schools throughout the country, Dr. 
Miernyk reported that 8 per cent of 
the budgeted faculty posts for 1956-57 


were unfilled, presumably because 
qualified candidates could not be found 
to fill them. Private institutions were 
short only 6.8 per cent, publicly sup- 
ported institutions 9.3 per cent. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Maristell Dixon, personnel officer 
with several Chicago business firms, 
has been appointed nonacademic _per- 
sonnel and student employment officer 
at Illinois Institute of Technology. Miss 
Dixon will be responsible for hiring 
nonfaculty employes and part-time stu- 
dent workers. She received her under- 
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graduate degree from I.1.T. in 1948, 
and her master’s degree in personnel 
work from Loyola University. 

Rev. Carl A. Hangartner, S.J., for- 
merly assistant dean of St. Louis Uni- 
versity’s college of arts and sciences, 
is now executive vice president of the 
university, a new post created to meet 
growing administrative needs. 

Louis H. Fitch, 
business manager 
at Wittenberg 
College, Spring 
field, Ohio, since 
1949, recently re 
ceived one of the 
highest honors 
that can come to Louis H. Fitch 
a member of the Wittenberg staff when 
he was designated to receive the “Class 
of 1914 Award” for meritorious serv 
ice. The presentation ol the aw ard 
was made during the commencement 
week end. 

Samuel K. Hostetter, who has served 
Pennsylvania State University for 
nearly 50 years as purchasing agent, 
controller and treasurer, will retire on 
October 1 with the title of vice presi 
dent for finance emeritus. The new 
title becomes effective with his retire- 
ment. 


C. Ruggles Smith has been named 
general counsel and special assistant to 
the president of Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. The son of Dr. John 
Hall Smith, founder of Middlesex Uni 
versity, he served that institution in 
many capacities, including the presi 
dency of its board of trustees, until 
1947, when he implemented the trans 
actions whereby Middlesex became the 
nucleus of Brandeis University. He 
remained on the staff of the new in- 
stitution as registrar and director of 
admissions. 


Dr. Norman P. Auburn, president of 
the University of Akron, has succeeded 
Dr. Wilson Compton, who retired as 
president of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education July 1, but who will 
continue to serve on the board of di- 
rectors. Dr. Auburn has been granted 
a leave of absence by the University of 
Akron and will be acting president of 
the council until February 1. He will 
conduct a study of the council’s pro- 
gram of encouraging financial support 
of American colleges and universities. 

Philip J. May, controller and treas- 
urer at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, became vice president (of 
business and finance) and treasurer on 
July 1. Mr. May joined the university 
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FORT HOWARD PAPER TOWELS 


belong in every up-to-date washroom 
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CONTROLLED 
WET STRENGTH 


keeps wet towels strong, firm, 
soft. One towel soaks up all the 
water on a pair of dripping hands. 
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STABILIZED 
ABSORBENCY 


helps keep this drying power as 
the towels age. They're good to 
the last towel in the package. 


3 


ACID FREE 


makes Fort Howard Towels gentle 
on even the most delicate hands. 


These are important qualities in a paper towel. 
They help dry all hands better, more economically, 
with greater user satisfaction. 

These are the reasons why . . . from factories to 
offices, from institutions to schools ... Fort Howard =~ 
Towels belong in every up-to-date washroom. SS 

Select one of Fort Howard’s 27 grades and folds 7 
for your washroom. Remember—Fort Howard 
Towels can fill any cabinet at any price. Call your 
Fort Howard distributor salesman for more infor- 
mation and samples...or write Fort Howard Paper 
Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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PARCOA Controls 


Parking Automatically... 
Without Attendants! 


PARCOA gives you exclusive “‘card- 
key”’ control for flexible, automatic pri- 
vate parking. Low in first cost, it pays 
for itself quickly because no attendants 
needed. Safe—requires minimum main- 
tenance. Proved in scores of installa- 
tions. Write for full details today! 
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staff in March 1947 as controller and 
treasurer after having served as man- 
agement analyst for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in Washington. 
Previously he had been deputy state 
auditor of South Dakota, a member of 
the office of the chief of finance of the 
War Department during World War 
II, and a fiscal accountant in the War 
Department during part of 1946. 
Clarence Scheps, 
controller of Tu- 
lane University, 
New Orleans, 
since 1947, has 
been appointed 
vice president in 
charge of business 
affairs of the uni- 
versity. The appointment became effec 
tive June 30. Dr. Scheps will continue 
his duties as university controller and 
as professor of accounting in the school 
of business administration and, in addi 
tion, will assume a larger réle in the 
administration of Tuiane’s 


Clarence Scheps 


business 
program. 

Arthur J. Schaefer, vice president for 
development at DePaul University, 
Chicago, was elected chairman of the 
college and university development sec 
tion of the American College Public 
Relations Association at the recent na- 
tional convention held in Omaha, Neb. 


Wallace G. Anderson, formerly as- 
sistant director of purchasing and print- 
ing for the state of South Dakota, has 
been named purchasing agent for the 
State University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. John W. Boever, formerly 
active in public accounting work, has 
been appointed chief accountant in the 
business office of the university. An 
nouncement of both appointments was 
made by William J. Curran, business 
manager. 


Minot Grose, for the last five years 
assistant to the treasurer of Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of acting 
business manager. 


Eldredge Hiller, director of public 
information, and Dr. John A. Pollard, 
director of research, have been ap- 
pointed vice presidents of the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, Inc. 
Both have been members of the coun- 
cil’s staff since 1953. 

Evan B. Lloyd, director of develop- 
ment at Columbia University’s school 
of engineering for the last six years, 
has been appointed assistant to the 
president for development at Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
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The American Cancer 
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Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control Systems offer a combination of 
benefits keyed to the special needs of the buildings on your campus. 


For example: 


Johnson Control is pneumatically operated—that means it has 
fewer components, is easier to operate and easier to maintain 
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NJ. Mr. Lloyd will coordinate a gen- 
eral program of development at the 
87 year old engineering college and 
will also head up the institute’s public 
relations staff. 


Grady E. Jen- 
sen, director of 
business planning 
and procedures at 
| New York Uni- 
| versity, has been 
named manager 
of a new central 
business office 
established at the University Heights 
campus in the Bronx. According to 
George F. Baughman, vice president 
for business affairs and treasurer, Mr. 





Grady E. Jensen 


FOLDOORS at St. Agnes High School, Rochester, N.Y 


Jensen’s appointment to the new office 
will supplement the university's over 
all business management and will pro- 
vide a valuable service for the Univer- 
sity Heights campus through coordi- 
nation of various activities, such as ac- 
counting, food service, purchasing, per- 
sonnel administration, and those of the 
physical plant, residence halls, and 
bookstore. Mr. Jensen joined the 
N.Y.U. staff last year after serving as 
business manager of Station WABC- 
TV in New York City. 

William G. Young, professor of 
chemistry and dean of the division of 
physical sciences of the college of let- 
ters and sciences at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, has been 
named vice chancellor at U.C.L.A. Dr. 
Young’s primary duties will be the 
planning and development program. 


=... 


L. Lawrence Taylor, formerly assist- 
ant treasurer of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, has been named controller. 


FOLDOORS at St. Donato’s School, Philadelphia, Pa 
The new position was established by 
the state legislature, according to Ken- 


P 
i neth W. Johnson, university treasurer. 


FOLDOORS at St. Timothy Church School, Maple Lake, Minn. Dr. Donald C. Stone, president of 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., 
on September 1 will become a mem- 
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HOW CLEAN 


RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES PROVE 
"Soil Removal was Complete” with 
HILLYARD SUPER SHINE-ALL!! 


New Atomic Age precision testing, never before possible, measures the dirt-removing 
ability of this great Floor Cleaner, with submicroscopic accuracy. Here’s the test, conducted 
at Hillyard’s request by a nationally known independent testing laboratory. 













Sticky “synthetic soil” was smeored on panels of asphalt 
tile and terrazzo flooring. This dirt had been thoroughly 
fortified with Radioactive Isotope Carbon 14. Readings 
token with the Laboratory’s Ultrascaler (large commercial 
Geiger counter) fixed the exact amount of soil on panel. 


following manufacturer’s directions; and readings were 
again taken with the Ultrascoler. 
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Section 
of Fleetlite 
Sliding Window 
showing exterior 
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sash, screen, and 
extruded 
aluminum frame. 


Flectlite windows offer un- 
equaled economy and ease 
of maintenance. Self-storing 
double sash is safely cleaned 
from inside — provides 
added insulation to reduce 
heating and cooling costs. 
Windows are factory assem- 
bled and shipped ready for 
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Mary Josita Hall, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 


Architects: Barry & Kay, Chicago, Illinois 
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was made by Kenneth R. Erfft, con- 
troller and treasurer of Rutgers. 

Dr. Paul F. Sharp, history professor 
at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been named president of Hiram Col- 
lege, Hiram, Ohio. He succeeds Dr. 
Paul H. Fall, who will become a pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Robert M. Strozier, dean of students 
at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed president of Florida State 
University, Jacksonville. 

Raymond C. 
Saalbach, field 
representative in 
the admissions 
office at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyl- 
vania since 1949, 
has been appointed 
vice dean of ad- 
missions. The new appointment will 
become effective on October 1, when 
he will succeed William H. Gramenz, 
who is to be director of admissions at 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


R. C. Saalbach 


Three new appointments to the cabi- 
net of President Novice G. Fawcett of 
Ohio State University have been made 
recently. William S, Guthrie, assistant 
to the vice president for student affairs, 
will be executive dean for student rela- 
tions; Frederick Stecker, director of the 
Ohio Union, will be director of uni- 
versity relations, and Ronald B. Thomp- 
son, registrar and university examiner, 
will be executive dean for special serv- 
ices. They will serve on a cabinet of 
six persons under a new plan of admin- 
istrative organization recommended by 
President Fawcett and adopted by the 
board of trustees last May. The other 
three cabinet posts are held by Jacob B. 
Taylor, vice president and business 
manager, Frederick W. Heimberger, 
vice president for instruction and re- 
search, and John H. Herrick, director 
of university plant studies. 


Wendell F. Murray, for the last 16 
years assistant business manager at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
has been named business manager of 
the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, in Greensboro. He 
succeeds John C. Lockhart, who retired. 
Mr. Murray was president of the South- 
ern Association of College and Univer- 
sity Business Officers in 1955. 

Vance D. Rogers, pastor of Trinity 
Methodist Church, Lincoln, Neb., has 
been elected to the presidency of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, Lincoln. 
Dr. Rogers assumed his new responsi- 
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Administrators at Community High School in Blue 
Island, Illinois, were so proud of this new Mutschler 
installation they sent invitations to see their ‘“‘ Model 
Clothing Center” at an Open House. And it was 
enthusiastically admired by a large crowd. 


If you are planning a new or remodeled school 
department, our sales engineers can likewise give you 
the benefit of their specialized knowledge . . . drawn 
from nationwide experience. Mutschler hardwood 
cabinetwork is especially designed for schools and 
has a heritage of quality since 1893. 


Send coupon below. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. 827-1 Nappanee, indiana 
Please send address of our nearest Mutschier sales engineers. 


name 

school or firm 
address 

city, state 

We are interested in: 


new department ; remodeled department___.. 
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How To Get Rid of All the 
TELL-TALE Evidence... 
Created by people at work. 


Modern versatile American Floor Machines and Vacuums clean 
and pick up all the dust, dirt and water wherever it is! 


Chances are you'll never find all workaday evi- 
dence in one room! That’s why you need your own 
American vacuum with push-type dolly. Then 
you can go upstairs, downstairs, from one room 
to another, picking up all the dust, dirt and water 
no matter where. Happy busy productive 
people leave a track oven. no doubt about it, 
that requires a fast efficient job of clean-up every 
day! To achieve proper control of sanitation 
and costs, more people are specifying dependable 
Americon Floor Mochines for ony  “merican floor scrubber-polishers and vacuums. 
1 oo eee Senrine You will be dollars ahead every day by using 
from 3 to 55 gallons, wet or dry America’s most modern, most versatile floor 
pick-vp- Dozens of job-tested machines . . . the American Floor-King and all 
purpose American Vac-King in any size to fit your 
requirements. See your local sanitary supply 
dealer or write for Bulletin No. 107. 


The Lincoln Auto Scrubber ee ee 
American Floor Machine Co. 


for completely automatic Dy | 
floor cleaning does five jobs | 590 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
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models for all floor sizes j 's) Please arrange for free demonstration of floor machines ond | 
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M E RI CAN Firm 
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bilities on August 1. He succeeds the 
late Dr. A. Leland Forrest, who died 
last spring following a brief illness. 
Capt. Liles W. 
Creighton, U.S.N., 
has been ap- 
pointed executive 
assistant to Capt. 
William G. Fisher, 
director of physi- 
cal plant of the 
Capt. L. W. Creighton University of 
Pittsburgh. Captain Creighton’s ap 
pointment was announced by Walter 
F. Vieh, assistant chancellor for busi 
ness affairs at the university. He 
joined the university staff on July | 
after having retired from the USS. 
Navy with the honorary rank of rear 
admiral after 30 years of service in 
various parts of the world. 

Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
resigned recently. According to news- 
paper reports, the action culminated a 
long-standing dispute between the 59 
year old educator and the trustees. Dr. 
Hutchison submitted his resignation 
in a memorandum to a special meet- 
ing of the board, which was attended 
by 24 of its 34 members. 

Dr. Edwin D. Harrison, dean of the 
engineering school at the University of 
Toledo, has been chosen president of 
Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
lanta. He succeeds the late Col. Blake 
Van Leer; the post has been vacant for 
more than 18 months. 

Dr. Warren E. Wilson, dean of the 
engineering school at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has been appointed 
acting president of Pratt. Dr. Wilson 
succeeds Francis H. Horn, who re- 
signed. 


Mother Mary Peter Carthy has been 
appointed president of the College of 
New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N.Y., 
a 54 year old Roman Catholic college 
for women. She succeeds Mother 
Dorothea Dunkerley. Mother Mary 
Peter has been dean of the college 
since 1949. 

Dr. Irvin Stewart, president of West 
Virginia University since 1946, has sub- 
mitted his resignation, to become effec- 
tive June 30, 1958. At that time, Dr. 
Stewart will become professor of politi- 
cal science at the university. He in- 
dicated that he always had wanted to 
return to teaching. 

Edgar S. Furniss, provost of Yale 
University since 1937, will retire on 
December 31. He will be succeeded 
by Norman S. Buck, associate provost. 
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ACTUAL PHOTOS TAKEN AT THE HARRINGTON SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Samsonite Classroom Furniture 


Samsonite is ingeniously designed to fight off abuse! Enamel 
finish resists chipping or chalking! Tubular steel frame 
achieves amazing strength, yet is surprisingly light in weight! 
And comfortable? Samsonite’s fiberglas back support is such 
a pleasure for students that they sit more quietly, are less 
restless! And they're assured of perfect posture, too! 


But Samsonite’s advantages don't stop here! It’s so mobile 
that it easily fits every classroom need. And it’s so good look- 
ing that it brightens every student! Write for Samsonite’s free 
Classroom Furniture catalog .. . today! 


a John Blackhall Smith, Supt. of Schools, Lexington, Mass., 
... Strongest... says: “We are very pleased with Samsonite furniture and are 
amso } } l e lasts longest particularly delighted with the colorful appearance. To date we 
have had no maintenance problem, and in general, Samsonite 
Shwayder Bros., Inc., Institutional Seating Division, Dept. CU8, Detroit 29, Michigan furniture gives the classroom an enjoyable appearance.” 
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RESERVED 
PARKING 


with 


WESTERN | 


PARKING 
GATES 


Centrol—Western Parking Gates 
are electrically operated and therefore are 
so flexible, so dependable, so easy to oper- 
ate, they assure absolute control of college 
and university parking lots . . 
Reserved Parking for Staff . . 
Parking for Visitors’ Use. 


Keys, Electro-Cards, Coins, Tokens—Introduc- 
tion of electro-card system gives college 
and university officials a complete range of 
selection. Keys, electro-cards, coins, or tok- 
ens independently, or in combination, will 
operate the gates. Labor costs are entirely 
eliminated. Initial cout is low. Installation 
is easy. Almost no maintenance. 


. either for 
. or Revenue 


Features—Western, builder of more than 
10,000 railroad and highway crossing gates, 
has engineered into the gates such exclu- 
sive and special features as the “Lot Full” 
sign, electric opening and closing treadles, 
double key controls for day and night park- 
ers, electro-cards with period changes, pusi.- 
button remote controls, automatic counters, 
and others. 





WRRS Parking Gates Will Be Shipped to 

Any College or University in the U. S.on 
OPEN ACCOUNT 

Subject to Complete 

Satisfaction of School 

Management. 











Photos: L.S.U. Medical School, New Orleans, La. 


WRITE TODAY 
For descriptive folder detailing information 
on the various parking lot control plans 
available for your application. 
US 

A brief description of your lot including 
dimensions, preferred locations for entranc- 
es and exits and a general idea of how you 
want to control parking. You will receive, 
without obligation, a parking plan and cost 
estimate. 

6394 


an WESTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Electric Parking Gate Division 


2416 Sevth Ashland Ave., Chicago 8, iil. 
IN CAMADA: Cameron, Grant inc. 465 St lena St. Montreal |, Quebss 
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Harold M. 
Myers, treasurer 
of Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia, 
has been ap- 
pointed vice 
president and 
treasurer. Mr. 
Myers is a 1938 graduate of Drexel’s 
college of business administration and 
has been a member of the Drexel staff 
since that time, serving as instructor in 
cooperative education and labor rela- 
tions, director of graduate placement, 
assistant dean of men and director of 
the student building, dean of men, and, 
more recently, treasurer. 

Dr. Archibald Jeter Cloud, first pres- 
ident of the City College of San Fran- 
cisco, died recently at 78 years of age. 


Harold M ‘Myers 


Dr. Cloud was head of the college 
from its opening in 1935 until his re- 
tirement in 1949. 

Dr. Carl Sternberg, assistant to the 
dean of students at Queens College, 
New York, since 1946, died recently 
following a long illness. He was 42 
years of age. 

Willard E. Umbreit, 53, director of 
De Pauw University’s development pro- 
gram, died recently following a heart 
attack. He had been associated with De 
Pauw since 1932, first as physical edu- 
cation instructor and coach and later as 
secretary of admissions, director of ad- 
missions, and, since 1952, director of 
the development program. 

Dr. John J. Hillman, president emer- 
itus of Simpson College, Indianola, 
lowa, died last month at Des Moines, 
lowa. Dr. Hillman, 92, retired in 1949. 





DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: J. S. Reaves, University of Flor- 


ida; executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 
1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: James N. Ewart, California In- 
stitute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
Shelton F. King, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; executive secretary: Donald E. Dick- 
ason, University of Illinois. Permanent head- 
quarters, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ili.; 
Kathryn Hansen, editor, C.U.P.A. Journal. 


National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 
President: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity; vice president: Kurt Hertzfeld, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; secretary-treasurer: 


G. W. Green, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: Ray Vanderhoef, lowa Supply 
Co., lowa City, lowa; general manager: 
Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Association of College and University 
Housing icers 
President: Donald W. Kilbourn, Central 


Michigan College; secretary-treasurer: Leon- 
ard A. Schaadt, University of Michigan. 


oar Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 

of Universities and Colleges 
President: W. P. Wetzel, Temple Uni- 


versity; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 

President: William M. Jones, North Caro- 
lina College; secretary: B. A. Little, South- 
ern University. 

Convention: April 24-26, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Central Association 


President: Parker Hall, University of Chi- 
cago; secretary-treasurer: Ralph Olmsted, 
Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 


Eastern Association 
President: John Schlegel, Lafayette Col- 


lege; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. Hertzfeld, 
University of Rochester. 


Southern Association 


President: Claude M. Reaves, Huntingdon 
College; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory 
University. 


Western Association 

President: Kenneth A. Dick, University of 
Idaho; secretary: Robert B. Gilmore, Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology. 


Association of College Unions 

President: George Donovan, Pennsylvania 
State University; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 
President: G. A. Grimson, controller, Mc- 
Gill University; secretary-treasurer: F. J. 
Turner, Carleton College. 
Convention: June 5-7, McMaster Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, Ont. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Lynn Poole, Johns Hopkins 
University; executive secretary: W. Noel 
Johnson, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Administrative Assistant to Controller, Treas- 
urer and Business Manager—-20 years experi- 
ence private business; 14 years general man- 
ager; 13 years treasurer; experience in 
finances, accounting, purchasing, personnel; 
college graduate; B.A. degree; married; 2 
children. Write Box CW 351, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Bookstore Manager-Purchasing Agent 45 years 
old, college graduate, several years experience; 
also experience with university printing and 
public relations department. Write CW 311 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Business Management—What are your needs? 
Why not evaluate them against my qualifica- 
tions outlined in a five-page personnel record? 
Write Box CW 360, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


College Placement, Personnel Officer, Student 
Activities Advisor, Housing Coordinat Ex- 
perienced; B.S. degree and graduate work 
from two large southern institutions; married, 
one child; will relocate. Write Box CW 359, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 








Food Service Director—Personable, enthusias- 
tic; knowledge of menu planning, purchasing 
food and equipment, labor and food cost con- 
trols, budgeting, personnel development; de- 
sire relocate California or southwest. Write 
Box CW 349, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 











Physical Plant Superintendent--General super- 
vision of buildings, site maintenance and ex- 
pansion; fifteen years experience in site 
development and construction supervision, also 
property management; graduate training in 
business administration and personnel. Write 
Box CW 361, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Physical Plant Superintendent or Assistant in 
Large Institution—College graduate in engi- 
neering, construction experience, nine years of 
plant management; interested in similar posi- 
tion in western state. Write Box CW 358, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Rp ih). R 





P Office Position—Prefer- 
ably upper south Middle Atlantic States; eight 
years experience all phases operations includ- 
ing auxiliaries, maintenance; university ac- 
counting degree. Write Box CW 362, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 











Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
Eleven years experience as superintendent in 
small college plus twenty years experience in 
maintenance, construction, planning, purchas- 
ing and supervision; engineering training: 
prefer southwest or west coast location in 
small college. Write Box CW 342, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds— 
Married man with two children; 13 years ex- 
perience in field of construction, maintenance 
and property management; personnel record 
good; accustomed to supervising other work- 
ers; desire position with college or university 
in midwest; personal interview requested. 
Write Box CW 346, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 





POSITIONS OPEN 


Assistant Dietitian —Residence college of 600; 
eastern United States; new residence hall, 
dining hall, and kitchen; opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Send photo and resumé to Box CO 
231, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 


Bookstore Manager—-Man or woman; large 
eastern co-ed teachers college, $200,000 vol- 
ume; send late photo and complete details, 
age, education, experience. Write Box CO 228, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Buildings and Grounds Engineer M. E. or 
equivalent; experienced to supervise main- 
tenance operations 16 buildings; 107 acre 
campus and liaison with architects in dormi- 
tory building program for Protestant church 
related university. Send personal and employ- 
ment history, resumé, stating minimum salary 
to Business Manager, TRINITY UNIVERSITY, 
715 Stadium Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 


Campus Foods Manager Immediate opening 
for a qualified applicant; expanding food serv- 
ice in a southwest university; enrollment 5000; 
serving 1400 students three meals daily; a 
challenging situation in an active university 
community; liberal employee benefits; excellent 
living conditions. Please send resumé to BOX 
CO 230, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 





Chief Accountant—-Large, growing eastern 
seaboard college; thorough familiarity with 
institutional accounting prime requisite; ad- 
ministrative staff status. Send resumé and 
salary requirements to Box CO 226, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Chief, Plant Operations—Man, preferably be- 
tween 85 and 45, for position in leading col- 
lege in New York State; broad administra- 
tive responsibility; experience necessary in all 
phases of plant operation, maintenance and 
alterations, supervision of custodial services. 
Send complete resumé of background and 
experience to Box CO 225, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Dietitian—-Co-educational college; service for 
450; excellent kitchen and dining facilities; 
cafeteria style; college graduate with experi- 
ence in food service; man or woman. Send 
statement of training and experience and re- 
cent photograph to Mr. T. S. Morck, Business 
Manager, TEXAS LUTHERAN COLLEGE, 
Seguin, Texas. 


Superintendent of Buildings— Experienced man 
to direct maintenance and custodial staff in 
operation of growing physical plant; includes 
responsibility for custodial, heating plant, 
repair and maintenance of buildings; send 
late photograph and details concerning age, 
education, experience, references, etc. Write 
Mr. T. S. Morck, Business Manager, TEXAS 
LUTHERAN COLLEGE, Seguin, Texas. 


Superintendent of Physical Plant— Opening for 
experienced man to head operating and cus- 
todial staff to replace present head who will 
retire; responsibility for repair and main- 
tenance of buildings and grounds; new central 
heating system (low pressure); group life in- 
surance; hospitalization and surgical benefits 
for employee and dependents; T.1.A.A. retire- 
ment benefits; we will be glad to hear from 
men who can not leave present job immedi- 
ately, as well as any interested in early place- 
ment. Send photo and complete details to 
Ross Ellis, Business Manager and Treasurer, 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, 


Pennsylvania. 


Women’s Residence Hall Dining Service Man- 
ager, and also Food Production Manager — 
Degree in Institutional Management; some ex- 
perience preferred; excellent fringe benefits 
and good working conditions; good staff intact. 
Write or call BALL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, Muncie, Indiana. Telephone AT 
4-8492, Extension 303. 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 
minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 25th of month preceding date of issue. 
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TARZIAN KINESCOPE RECORDER 





Broadcast Equipment Division of Sarkes 
Tarzian, Inc. now offers this new film 
recording system for television pictures. 

The new Tarzian recorder incorporates 
new mechanical shutters and principles 
which completely eliminate video splice 
and danger of the so-called “shutter bar.” 

Features a highly improved sound system 
built into the unit which is offered with a 
variable density, or a variable area sound 
system. 


The pick-up principle involved permits 
the use of a retentive type, blue phosphor 
kine tube. With the blue phosphor kine 
tube, it is now practical to record television 
pictures on sound recording film stock. 
When this film cost is compared to the cost 
of recording film heretofore generally used, 
a savings of almost $40 per hour of running 
time is achieved. Complete unit with con- 
trol panel and console as illustrated, priced 
at $7800. 


SARKES TARZIAN, Inc., Broadcast Equipment Division 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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WHATS 


NEW 


August 1957 
Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card a page 72. Circle the key numbers on the 
e 


card which correspond with the numbers at + 


close of each descriptive item in which you are 


interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Reenforced Cylinders 
for Silver Handling System 

Two new cylinders, doubly reenforced 
at the bottom, are now available for use 


in the Steril-Sil silver handling system. 
The cylinders are molded of durable 
DuPont Zytel gray nylon, about the 
color of stainless steel utensils, and the 
same material used for bearings, gears 
and bushings in the Steril-Sil washing 
units. Natural white nylon cylinders are 
also available. 

The nylon cylinders are designed for 
heavy duty use without distortion or 
damage. They are quiet, lightweight, 
easy to handle, rigid and sturdy. The 
nylon is not affected by temperatures up 
to 300 degrees F. and is impervious to 
normal acids and alkalies. It will not 
scratch or dull the utensils and cools 
almost immediately when taken from the 
sterilizer. Silverware is washed in the 
injector type washers, eating portions up, 
then tumbled into empty sterile cylinders, 
eating portions down, for service, thus 
protecting the sanitary, sterilized ends 
until ready for use. Baskets and dis- 
pensers are available in different sizes to 
fit every requirement. The Steril-Sil Co., 
150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


For more details circle £927 on mailing card 


Press-Down Nozzle 
Cleans Any Type Bottle 

To speed up bottle washing, T & S 
has developed a new type of bottle wash- 
ing nozzle for use on bottles or other 
containers of any size or shape. Thor- 
ough and quick cleaning is accomplished 
by nine powerful jet washing streams 
which are actuated by pressing the bottle 
down over the nozzle on a wide per- 
forated disc. Water shuts off auto- 
matically when the vessel is withdrawn. 
T & S Brass & Bronze Works, Inc., 32 
Urban Ave., Westbury, L.I., N.Y. 


For more details circle #928 on mailing card. 
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Three Cork Shades 
in Asphalt Tile Line 

K-550 Tangiers is the name given to 
the new cork hue now available in the 
Azrock asphalt tile line. The new color 
makes Azrock now available in three 
natural cork hues: light, medium and 
dark. All cork hue tiles in the line are 
available in % inch thickness and are 
pre-waxed and pre-polished at the fac- 
tory. They can be installed on, above or 
below grade on concrete sub-floors, or 
over sound, smooth wood sub-floors. Ease 
of installation and low original cost make 
them desirable for use in schools, hospi- 
tals and other public institutions. Azrock 
Products Division, Uvalde Rock Asphalt 
Co., Box 531, San Antonio, Texas. 


For more details circle 929 on mailing card 


PC Glass Block 
Now Available in Color 


Attractive, cheerful color has been 
added to glass blocks for use in curtain 
walls and other structural areas. Through 
a method of applying a fired-on translu- 
cent ceramic finish, blocks are now avail- 
able in blue, green, yellow and coral 
and have a median light transmission 
range of about 25 per cent. Diffused 
natural light is thus supplemented by 
the effect of glowing color. 

Tests conducted at the manufacturer’s 
research laboratories indicate that the 
color is non-fading and is unaffected by 
acids, alkalis and sulfides. The new 
color glass is especially effective for cur- 
tain wall use. It is quickly put up, pro- 
vides its own insulation, and is finished 
inside and out when installed. Curtain 
walls require minimum maintenance 
and installation costs are low since the 
glass blocks constitute the wall. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

For more details circle #930 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 66) 


Protective Silicone Coating 
for Glassware 

Siliclad is the name given to a water 
soluble silicone concentrate developed to 
give a protective coating to glassware 
and other materials. When diluted with 
ordinary tap water it is used to coat 
glassware, ceramics, metal, rubber and 
plastic materials. The water repellent 
silicone coating resulting is chemically 
resistant to acids and organic solvents 
and leaves a very hard, smooth and 
sparkling clear surface. Silicone-treated 
glass is described as scratch resistant with 
breakage reduced. 

The water soluble Siliclad is easy to 
apply and inexpensive in use. Coated 
surfaces dry with no clinging drops of 
liquid and repel soil and stains. Clay- 


Adams, 141 E. 25th St. New York 10. 


For more details circle #931 on mailing card. 


Tempo Line 
in Classroom Furniture 

The No. 940 chair and No. 970 desk 
illustrated are two units in the new 
Tempo line of classroom furniture re- 
cently introduced by Griggs. Styled in 
the contemporary manner, the furniture 
has clean functional lines, and styling 
and engineering are coordinated for 
greatest functional value. The tapered 
legs are swaged from seamless steel tub- 
ing to give the furniture a graceful 
modern appearance with rugged strength. 
All structural members are high-strength 
tubular steel precision welded. 

One hundred per cent hardwood ply- 
wood is used for the chair backs and 
seats in the Tempo line. Desk tops and 
table tops are available either in the 
hardwood plywood or in Griggs “Plas- 
tex,” a mar-resistant surface which can 


be wiped clean. The new Tempo chair 


and desk are available in five colors of 
infra-red oven-baked enamel and are 
offered in a full range of sizes. Griggs 


Equipment, Inc., Belton, Texas. 
‘or more details circle #932 on mailing card. 
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What's New... 


Centralized System 
for Emergency Lighting 

Emergency power is available instantly 
throughout the school with the new 
Standard Electric centralized emergency 


Hm euahe OF STANOAEO” EMERSENCT WrenTiNG SYSTER: 


lighting system. The system has been 
tested and approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories and exceeds the require- 
ments of the National Electrical Code, 
according to the manufacturer. The self- 
monitoring feature reports any fault to 
the system by flashing lights and buzzers 
and sounds an alarm when an emer- 
gency lamp is removed. 

The system is instantaneous and fully 
automatic in operation. Emergency 
power goes on the instant regular 
power fails and goes off when power is 
restored, The special 32-volt battery is 
automatically recharged and kept at full 
capacity by a constant trickle of charging 
current. Control Console and Distribu- 
tion Panel are located in an area away 
from danger of fire or flooding and Area 
Control Panels are located in corridors 
or closets in the areas containing their 
circuits. Emergency lighting fixtures are 
placed at strategic locations throughout 
the building. 

The long-life nickel-cadmium battery 
is designed for at least 25 years of use 
and does not corrode or give off obnoxi- 
ous fumes. The new central emergency 
power system has been especially de- 
signed for use in hospitals, schools, col- 
leges and other buildings. The Standard 
Electric Time Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


For more details circle 33 on mailing card 


Complete Menu 
Cooked in Combination Unit 

A complete nutritious menu can be 
cooked with minimum kitchen heat, dis- 
comfort and clean-up time in the new 


Market Forge Combination Unit. De 
signed originally for school cafeteria 
kitchen requirements, the unit will prove 
valuable in most institutional kitchens. 
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It includes a steam cooker for vegetables, 
meats, poultry, sea food and frozen foods, 
and for pre-cooking or reheating, plus a 
steam kettle for soups, stews, gravies, 
casserole dishes, spaghetti and sauces. 

The Combination Unit features low 
working height of kettle, swinging pantry 
faucet for ease in filling the kettle, one 
heavy duty trouble-free tubeless boiler, 
one set of easily installed connections and 
a built-in drain that collects condensate 
at one common point. Market Forge Co., 
Everett 49, Mass. 


For more details circle #934 on mailing card. 


Classroom Heating 

A new draft-free heating and venti- 
lating system for classrooms is intro- 
duced by Lennox Industries. Known as 
Comfort Curtain, the system combines 
residential-type heating equipment with 
a new concept in ventilation designed to 
produce a continuous circulation of fresh 
air at the desired temperature. The com- 





pany has constructed a model two-class- 
room Living Laboratory school building 
where the new equipment will be dem- 
onstrated and constantly studied under 
normal classroom conditions of use. 
Tests indicate that the Comfort Curtain 
system holds classroom temperatures 
within one degree of the thermostat 
setting, regardless of outside weather. 

The new system is said to effect sub- 
stantial savings in classroom construction 
costs and to be extremely quiet in op- 
eration. It is fundamentally simple in 
operation, making maintenance and 
service negligible, and operating costs 
low. Expansion of school buildings is 
simplified since the system operates in- 
dependently in modules of two and four 
classrooms. The system consists of a 
furnace for each module, an air process- 
ing unit and a bookshelf or wall duct 
for each classroom. The air processing 
unit and shelf or wall ducts are made of 
16-gauge furniture steel, enameled in a 
mar-resistant furniture finish. They may 
be left in their neutral gray beige or 
painted. Lennox Industries, Inc., Mar- 
shalltown, Ia. 

For more details circle #935 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 67) 


Self-Adhesive Label 
for Permanent Record Cards 

A new self-adhesive Tabulabel simpli- 
fies posting student grades on permanent 


record cards. The labels are supplied 
in roll tape form to facilitate imprint- 
ing with a tabulator. With nothing 
to moisten, the Tabulabel can be quickly 
applied to the record card. The manu- 
facturer estimates that one clerk work- 
ing at average speed with an Avery H4-5 
Dispenser can apply from seven to nine 
Tabulabels per minute. The label in- 
cludes student name, subject, grade, 
semester hour and date. Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp., 1616 S. California St., Mon- 
rovia, Calif. 


For more details circle #936 on mailing card 





Storage Units 
Handle Hoi and Cold Foods 

Food service is speeded with the use of 
McCall TherMcCold Hot ’N Cold Food 
Banks. Both hot and cold foods can be 
prepared well in advance of meal hours 
and stored. The units are available in 
pass-through or wall bank models, for 
large installations serving thousands or 
for small institutions. 

Model TH70 is a six-door unit with 
two-thirds cold and one-third hot food 
space. Two units can be used together 
if required, one completely hot and the 
other completely cold. Within the hot 
unit, partitions separate meat and rolls 
with a separate thermostatic temperature 
control adjustment. A freezer section 
can be added if desired. Model TH96 
has four sections which can be divided 
between hot and cold as required. Wall 
bank models offer similar food sections 
without the pass-through feature. Cab- 
inets of all models are of all-metal con- 


struction with exterior finishes of stain- 
less steel or white Dulux and interiors 
of stainless steel. Milk containers can be 
stored in the cold food bank. McCall 
Refrigerator Hudson, N.Y. 


For more details circle #937 on mailing card. 
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What's New... 


Film Repair Unit 

Handles Slidefilms and Movies 
Both 35mm slidefilms and 16mm mo- 

tion picture films that are badly torn 


or otherwise damaged can be repaired 
with the new F&B Film Repair and 
Splicing Block. The new Magic Mylar 
transparent splicing tape makes quick 
and effective repairs. Precision machining 
for accurate registration of 35mm and 
16mm film on sprockets permits repair 
of these films as well as splicing of 
% inch magnetic recording tape. The 
moderate cost of the unit can be quickly 
saved by the cost of reclaimed films 
which might otherwise have to be 
scrapped. Florman & Babb, Inc., 68 W. 
45th St., New York 19. 


For more details circle #938 on mailing card. 


Plastic Wall Covering 
Is Scrubbable 


Rich-Wall is the name of a new soft, 


flexible plastic wall covering which can 
be thoroughly scrubbed. Fragile in ap- 
pearance, the new product has high abra- 
sive resistance. It is designed for insti- 
tutional use and manufactured from 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s specially 
developed Ulton vinyl plastic. Backed 
with resin treated cotton fibers, lami- 
nated under heat and pressure to prevent 
shrinkage, Rich-Wall is applied with 
regular wall paper paste. It is supplied 
in ten patterns and 69 color combina- 
tions. Fabritate, Inc., 515 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 


For more details circle #939 on mailing card. 


Polyethylene Garbage Can 
Reduces Noise 

A large 20-gallon capacity garbage 
can is now available in polyethylene. 
The lack of noise in handling this plastic 
container makes it especially adaptable 
for use in institutions for trash and gar- 
bage. It can also be used for storage 
and transport of supplies within the in- 
stitution. It is rustproof and unbreak- 
able, cannot retain odors and has a Lock- 
Lid all-around cover. The plastic can 
is 27% inches high and 20% inches in 
diameter. It is available in lawn green 
or gray and has corrugated sides. Straus- 
Duparquet Inc., 33 E. 17th St. New 
York 3. 

For more details circle #940 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 68) 


Packaged Power Unit 
for Science Laboratories 

Designed to be installed as a perma- 
nent part of the laboratory table, the 
new Lab-Volt is a packaged power unit 
for high school and college science lab- 
oratories. Units are installed in the in- 
structor’s table or a demonstration: table, 
with additional units in student tables 
as required for teaching. A line voltage 
convenience outlet is available on the 
front panel of each unit with jacks sup- 
plying alternating and direct current at 
low voltage. Color coded flexible cords 
and an assortment of lugs and clips fa- 


cilitate experimental set-ups. Where a 
portable unit is desired, rubber feet are 
added. Buck Engineering Co., Inc., Free- 
hold, N.J. 


For more detalls circle #941 on mailing card. 





WATER SAVINGS 
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SHOWER HEAD 
AERATES Spray 
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SINGLE INTERNAL 
PART PREVENTS 

CLOGGING. 

IT’S PATENTED! 
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Dye WORKS 
ON Low 
PRESSURE 


“BUBBLE-STREAM” 
PUSHES COSTS DOWN! 


The inexpensive Bubble-Stream 
shower head puts every drop of water 
to work: first to form an abundance of 
lathery suds quickly with lighter soap- 
ing; then to flush away dirt and soap 
faster with less water. Shower time is 
reduced. Water is saved. Heat is saved. 
Hard water feels soft. Ball joint pro- 
vides instant adjustment of spray angle. 





American 








FROM THE Peldlioelena 
SEATING 


FAMILY OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Students spend about 15,000 hours in school, from 
kindergarten through college. They need the best- 
designed school furniture you can give them, 

Seating’s 
ample, excels for classroom use — improves teacher 
guidance and control, student learning. Note con- 
venient corner entry to book-box on this unit, also 
self-adjusting back on chair. Write for free full- 
color catalog! American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. World’s Leader in Public Seating. 


CLASSMATE® line, for ex- 





Close-up of No. 540 
chair, No. 549 table 








What's New... 


Complete Place Setting 
Now Available in Paper 

Attractive paper dishes are now offered 
by Lily-Tulip in complete place settings. 


A sample kit is available for use as a 
guide in ordering the complete service 
or special items. Included in the new 
service are an eight-ounce container for 
soups, stews, or spaghetti; cold cups from 
four to ten ounces in capacity; % and 
one-ounce cups for creams and sauces; 
four and six-ounce pleated dishes for 
salads and desserts, and Lily portion 
cups from one-half to five and one-half 
ounces for puddings and similar uses. 

Plastic-coated and uncoated plates in 
a variety of sizes are included in the kit 
which also contains six and eight-ounce 
hot cups with handles and seven-ounce 
hot cups without handles, as well as the 
new Lily China-Cote hot drink cup in the 
eight-ounce size. Lids, cups and a paper 
place mat complete the attractive set- 
ting. Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. 


For more details circle #942 on mailing card 


Pudding and Pie Fillings 
in Five Flavors 

A new Lemon Flavor and a new 
Coconut Flavor, added to Universal's 
line of pudding and pie fillings, brings 
the available flavors to five. Other 
flavors now in the line include chocolate, 
vanilla and butterscotch. Specifically de- 
veloped for institutional feeding, the 
fillings result in maximum yield per 
ounce of pudding powder with lower 
cost per service to the institution and 
saving in time due to their quick prepar- 
ation. Universal Food Corp., 3005 W. 
Carroll Ave., Chicago 12. 


For more details circle 943 on mailing card. 


Lightweight Generating Plant 
Is Self-Contained and Portable 

Full-capacity direct current electric 
power is provided with the new Onan 
portable 5000-watt generating plant. The 
completely self-contained unit is light- 
weight and portable and will provide 
power to operate lights, universal motors 
and other equipment requiring direct 
current power. It is operated by an easy 
starting two-cylinder gasoline engine 
which is specifically designed for smooth 
running, heavy duty, economical electric 
plant operation. D. W. Onan & Sons, 
Inc., 2515 University Ave. S.E., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

For more details circle £944 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 70) 


Recessed Soap Dispenser 
Reduces Maintenance Time 

A new completely recessed soap dis- 
penser with satin stainless steel finish 
gives a modern appearance to all rest- 
rooms. The unit employs many construc- 
tion features which improve its efficiency 
and reduce maintenance costs. 

The 2l-ounce dispenser mounted on 
the back of the locking door swings out 
for easy servicing. The open mouth de- 
sign permits quick filling with little 
spillage. The dispenser has one moving 
part, the plunger which releases a meas- 
ured quantity of soap on the up-stroke 
and will not bleed. A hide-away drip 
pan collects user spillage and is easily 
removed for cleaning only when the door 
is open to protect against theft. The lock- 


ing door protects against vandalism and 
clogging of dispenser. 20 Mule Team 
Products, U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp., 
630 Shatto, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


For more details circle #945 on mailing card. 








Inspiring 


Music for your Campus... 


VERDIN BRONZE BELLS 





VERDIN ELECTRONIC BELLS 


Glorious bell music at moderate 
cost. Automatic ringing of 168- 
hour programs. Hour Strike, 
chimes, Westminster Chimes, peals, 
carillons, or single bell, available. 





Majestic carillons, chimes, peals in 
genuine cast bronze bells! The ul- 
timate in bell craftsmanship. Bells 
rung automatically, or easily 
played on keyboard. Week-long 
schedules. 


VERDIN ELECTRIC BELL RINGERS 


Your present bells used. Electric 
ringing fully automatic, or by man- 
val control. 


VERDIN TOWER CLOCKS 


Precise in accuracy. Synchronous 
motor-driven unit. Beautiful illumi- 
nated dials from 3 ft. to 12 ft. dia- 
meter. Hour Strike optional. Old 
tower clocks modernized. 





Send for FREE CATALOG BUR 720)) (12.0 aamaar ereas 
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provides more 

comfortable, longer 
lasting seating than 
you’ve ever known 


COMFORT AS YOU LIKE IT — WITH EXTRA 
LARGE SEATS AND BACKRESTS 


® Larger, comfortable contour-shaped 
seats — 15.” wide x 16” deep 


® One-piece contour shaped steel seat 
(No. 81) or 5-ply hardwood veneer 
contour shaped seat (No. 82) 

® Smooth, baked-on enamel finish in 
Beige, Azure Grey or Saunder's Green 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION FEATURES ASSURE 
LONGER THAN EVER CHAIR LIFE 


® Heavy 18-gauge electrically seam 
welded tubular steel frames 


® L-shaped steel cross bar beneath 
seat for extra backing strength 

® Built-up steel seat spacers for 
stronger pivot rod bearing points 

® Solid steel pivot and stop rods double 
as frame bracers and strengtheners 

® Tubular steel leg stretchers on front 
and rear legs increase frame rigidity 

® Securely welded seat stops with rub- 
ber silencers minimize folding noise 


DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED FOR COM- 
PLETE SEATING SAFETY 


© Non-marring, annular design rubber 
feet tightly secured over steel dome 
gliders prevent floor skidding 

® Fully covered folding hinges safe- 
guard against pinching 

® No sharp edges—all are fully rolled 
and beaded to protect against injury 

® Non-tipping Y-type design permits 
edge of seat sitting without tipping 





CHAIR TRUCKS 


Seven standord sizes 
hold both X-type 
channel or Y-type 
tubylar chairs — up- 
right or horizontal. 
Regular or under-stage models 
Demountable ends and exclusive 
chon-angle frames permit stack- 
ing empty trucks one on the other. 


HATA DB GB 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 


For new, complete line catalog 
No. 700 os well os brochure 100. 
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KPUTATION 


-- THE PRICELESS ASSET OFA 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


In the public mind an institution of higher 
learning is invested with a dignity that is close 
to sanctity. Yet irregularities can occur in this 
field, just as they can in business or industrial 
establishments. Problems of a highly confiden- 
tial nature do occasionally arise, and they must 
be checked out in such a manner that the reputa- 
tion of the institution is in no way adversely 
affected. Many years of tactful, diplomatic serv- 
ice to institutions of learning have qualified 
Pinkerton’s to approach your problems intelli- 
gently .. . or to help you successfully avoid 
problems by setting up proper safeguards. 


You will find Pinkerton’s new booklet “Investi- 
gative and Guard Service for Colleges and 
Universities” both interesting and informative. 
Send for your free copy now, without obligation. 


PINKERTON’S 


NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
154 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


and 41 other offices throughout the U. S. & Canada 


Mr. Robert A. Pinkerton, President 
PINKERTON’S NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
154 Nassav Street, New York 38, New York 


Please send to my confidential attention a free 
copy of your new booklet “Investigative and Guard 
Service for Colleges and Universities” [. Please 
have your nearest representative call on me [J. 


NAME TITLE 





INSTITUTION 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 
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What's New... 


Combination Roof Deck 

Has Acoustical Finish 
Noise-quieting properties are part of 

the under side of the new Armstrong 


Cushiontone Roof Deck. The one prod- 
uct combines insulation, vapor barrier 
and interior finish acoustical material. 
It absorbs up to 60 per cent of the noise 
that strikes it and is made in two by 
eight-foot planks, two or three inches 
thick. The product is composed of lay- 
ers of asphalt-impregnated insulation 
board, laminated to an interior surface of 
insulation board which has been per- 
forated to muffle noise. Armstrong Cork 


Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
For more details circle #946 on mailing card 


Redi-Serv Food Conveyors 
Used Singly or in Groups 
The Redi-Sery Food Conveyor is a 


These who 
make a living 
feeding or 
housing 

know the value 
of interior 
design... 

by mandel 


your premises more inviting, 


call a mandel man 


Experienced in Designing and Furnishing 
Complete Installations 


contract division 


Mandel Brothers Contract Division 
has long been management's source 
for the best in interior design, 

as well as functional, up-to-date 
furnishings. Mandel Men have helped 
many realize the most from building 
or remodeling budgets. 


When yours is a problem of making 


scientifically insulated unit with Chroma- 
lox electrical heating elements and Rob- 
ertshaw thermostat, wired for 110 volt 
current, carrying standard size stainless 
steel food pans. Individual units can be 
used for storage or mounted on carrier 
or wheels for carrying to floors or to 
other buildings. For large service needs 
the Redi-Sery units are mounted on 
trucks, complete with serving top, in 
units of two, three or four, depending 
upon the number of meals to be served. 
Units are readily adapted for cold food 
service by incorporating the Redi-Serv 
Cold Plate. 

Redi-Serv Food Conveyor units are 
offered in three sizes; Junior, Standard 
and King sizes. All units are engineered 
and built to provide maximum efficiency 
in temperature retention and to with- 
stand heavy duty service. The formed 
construction gives extreme rigidity to 
the cabinets, yet there is no metal-to- 
metal contact between the inner and 
outer shells which might affect tempera- 
ture retention. Cabinets are reenforced 
with cast aluminum corners for protec- 
tion against damage and to permit steady 
stacking of one cabinet on another. The 
flush door construction.and positive lock- 
ing device are other features of the units. 
A label holder for cards is included. Pre- 
cision Metal Products, 524 Wyatt Bldg., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


For more details circle #947 on mailing card. 





Pivot Bolt Lock 
for Narrow Stile Doors 

To meet the need for a secure lock for 
narrow stile aluminum-and-glass doors, 
Kawneer has developed the Maximum 
Security 1850 Lock. Action of the lock 
relies on a hardened steel bolt in a hang- 
ing-down position when unlocked. When 
triggered into action by a half-turn of 
the key in the cylinder, the bolt pivots 
up into lock position. 

The construction permits a long bolt 
throw of 1% inches from a backset as 
short as one inch. There is as much 
bolt within the lock chamber as is pro- 
jected, making the opening blocked with 


a solid bar of hardened steel. Many de- 
signs are possible with the styles avail- 
able. Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 


For more details circle £948 on mailing card. 
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Business. 





mandel brothers 


as / Cow tee Manager 








LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? 


Someone to fill a vacancy in your staff—a Busi- 
ness Manager—Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds—Purchasing Agent—Director of Food 
Service and Dormitories? 


Or maybe you are thinking about making a 


If so, consider placing a “Classified Advertise- 
ment in the next issue of College and University 


It costs but 20c a word (minimum charge of 
$4.00) to place your story before the admin- 
istrative officers of colleges and universities in 
this country and Canada. 


“Classified Advertisements” are working success- 
fully for others—they can do the same for you. 


WRITE TO: Classified Advertisements 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. MICHIGAN 


» CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 








COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





What's New... 


Table-Top Copying Machine 
Has Cabinet Floor Stand 

A new cabinet floor-stand which pro- 
vides storage space for copy paper and 


other office supplies is available for use 
with both of the new Thermo-Fax table 
model copying machines, the “Fourteen” 
and the “Premier.” The Thermo-Fax 
“Fourteen,” illustrated, copies material 
up to 14 inches in width. Copy paper 
and original are fed into the machine 
and return automatically in four to seven 
seconds with an exact replica on the copy 
paper. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


For more details circle #949 on mailing card. 


Liquid Floor Finish 
Has High Luster 


Floors are given an attractive long- 
lasting luster, without buffing, with the 


new Nu-Hygloss liquid floor finish. For 
average wear a two-coat application of 
Nu-Hygloss, after stripping floors, is 
said to give satisfactory protection and 
luster that will last for months. An 
additional coat may be applied for longer 
protection. Nu-Hygloss is said to contain 
no solvents or harmful chemicals, is com 
pletely slip resistant and resists scuffing. 
The Penetone Company, Box 65CUB, 
Tenafly, N.Y. 


For more details circle #950 on mailing card 


Packaged System 
for Low-Cost Light Control 

The new DC-1000 Series Packaged 
Luxtrol Light Control equipment is a 
low-cost, portable unit for light dim 
ming, brightening and blending for 
schools, colleges and other auditorium 
and small theater needs. The small, low 
cost apparatus is available in ten models, 
each consisting of six non-interlocking 
1000 watt controllers operated by differ- 
ent colored levers. Standard assemblies 
are available in a wide variety of output 
connections. The Superior Electric Co., 
Dept. DC1, 83 Laurel St., Bristol, Conn. 


‘or more details circle #95! on mailing card. 


Volume Production Cooking 
With Garland Unit 
The new Garland No. 6050 volume 
cooking unit features a broiler within 
(Continued on page 72) 


DURABILITY 


STRENGTH 


LOW COST 


This is the bed designed to stand-up 
under unusual dormitory usage. 
Long-life . . . you'll have no replacement 


problems 


. . dO as many large, 


leading colleges and universities have 


done* 


.. order the Moorest 


Dormitory Bed. 


*Names upon request. 


/ 
j =e 
ST : 


ANNIVERSARY 1907-1957 


two ovens. The gas-powered unit has 
one standard heavy duty controlled type 
oven above the broiler and in the area 
under the broiler is another automatically 
controlled oven. Each oven has a cook- 
ing area 26 by 29 inches in size. The 
fast heating broiler is 26 by 33 inches. 

A special feature of the broiler is a 
stainless steel mesh installed in the cer- 
amic brick roof to spread the tempera- 
ture evenly throughout the grid rack. 
The grid itself is of special design with 
heavy round bars for free-flowing and 
ample heat holding capacity. The new 


broiler is available in Black Japan, stain- 
less steel and the new black porcelain 
finishes. Garland Range Division, Wel- 
bilt Corp., Maspeth 78, L.L, N.Y. 


For more details circle #952 on mailing card 


Moorest Dormitory Beds 


+90—60 coil, 38’ x 73%’, height—14” 
#¢92—66 coil, 38’ x 80’, height—14” 


The Moorest Dormitory Bed is constructed with 
extra sturdy steel angle frame. Cross helical coil 
top springs, 5/8” bands lengthwise and crosswise 
for added strength. Brass leg mounts 
and large glides. Brackets for attaching headboard. 


Write for more information 


THE MOORE COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 
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What's New... 


Literature and Services 


e “Six Major Wayne Rolling Gym- 
stand Advances” is the title of a new 
four-page bulletin available from Wayne 
Iron Works, Wayne, Pa. The improve- 
ments include a new rolling foot system 
providing added support; new 
braking system for increased holding 
action; new power operation for easier 
one man operation; new Philippine Ma 
hogany construction; new surfacing 
method for all four sides of the wood, 
and new superior polyester surface finish 
for better appearance and more resistance 
to abrasion. 
For more details circle #953 on mailing card 


toot 


e “The Dispensator Method of Food 
Service Operation” is the title of a new 
brochure prepared by W. H. Frick, Inc., 
Citizens Bldg., 850 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. How Frick mobile dis- 
pensers handle clean and soiled dishes, 
glasses and cups in wire racks, and de- 
liver prepared food, is described through 


diagrams, illustrations and detailed data. 
‘or more details circle 2954 on mailing card 


e Nutting Floor Trucks are described in 
a new booklet prepared by Nutting Truck 
and Caster Co., 1476 W. Division St., 
Faribault, Minn. 27 different models of 
two wheel trucks and four wheel plat- 
form trucks are described as well as 


many other special duty trucks. 
For more details circle 955 on mailing card 


Restores resiliency 
conditions wool fibers is 
that have been matted 
by traffic & scrubbing. 














Tinolan process was devel- 
oped in a leading museum to 
do a superior job of restoring 
rare tapestries and wool fab- 
rics. There is nothing else 
equal for carpets and rugs. 


Easier—Costs less 
Rugs and carpets are treated 
without removal; are back in 
service the same day. It’s less 
work and costs less in money 
than harmful scrubbing with 
the usual detergents. Tinolan 
mothproofs too, while it re- 
stores. 


Getore 


After 


e How aluminum foil saves time and 
money in institutional cooking is de- 
scribed in a new booklet, “Helpful 
Hints,” prepared by Kaiser Aluminum 
Corp., Institutional Service Dept., 1924 
Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. Quantity 
recipes on detachable perforated card 
stock are included along with diagrams, 


portion yields and sizes. 
For more details circle #956 on mailing card. 


e “Footcandle Levels and Interior Light- 
ing Design Data” is the title of a techni- 
cal booklet released by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Lamp Div., Bloomfield, 
N. J. Data on illumination levels for all 
types of institutional, commercial and 
industrial interiors is included. Interior 
lighting design employing the Lumen 
Method of Calculation is explained and 
complete tables for calculation and easy 


reference are included. 
For more details circle #957 on mailing card 


e A new multi-colored wall chart de- 
picting microscopic molds has been pre- 
pared by Chas. Pfizer Co., Inc., 630 
Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., for 
high school and college science classes. 
The 10 by 20-inch chart illustrates 16 
species of molds as they might appear 
through a microscope. A key to the 
painting lists the species and their sig- 
nificance in vital antibiotic and chemical 
preparations. 
For more details circle 958 on maiting card 


e The use of Barber-Colman automatic 
electric temperature control systems is 
described in a new booklet, “Better Con- 
trol . . . electrically for Heating and Ven- 
tilation systems in schools, colleges and 
other institutional Buildings.” Prepared 
by Barber-Colman Co., 1300 Rock St., 
Rockford, IIL, the non-technical booklet 
discusses the correct application of elec- 
tric controls, the use of control centers 
for simple installation and operation, and 


air distribution products. 
For more details circle #959 on mailing card. 


e A new catalog describes the Donnell 
Line of Library Furniture manufactured 
by Standard Wood Products Corp., 
Library Div., 47 W. 63rd. St., New York 
23. Available models of charging desk 
units, card catalog files, shelving, tables, 
chairs and accessories are illustrated and 
described with complete specifications. 
Typical installations in various institu- 
tions are also illustrated. 
For more details circle #960 on mailing card. 


e “Educational Utilization of Masonite 
Peg-Board Panels and Fixtures” is de- 
scribed in a new booklet released by 
Masonite Corp., School Service Bureau, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2. Six 
sections describe and illustrate their use 
from kindergarten through junior col- 
lege. Storage and utility, application de- 
tail, and fixtures are also described. 

For more details circle #761 on mailing card 
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Write for trial offer data. 


TINOLAN 


The Tinolan Company of America, Inc., Wallingford Rd., Media, Pa. | ©-16 


72 


upon 


CHEST OF DRAWERS 


Made of solid birch, with burn- and scratch- 
resistant plastic top. Has five drawers; 
center drawer guides; recessed drawer pulls. 
Features dust-proof, full dovetail construc- 
tion. Supplied in any finish you specify. 





EICHENLAUBS 


Contract Furniture 


3501 BUTLER ST., PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
ESTABUSHED 1873 
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FOLD THIS FLAP OUT 
AND USE THESE CARDS 


(We pay the postege) 


The two cards below are detachable and are ad- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the magazine for the items on which 
When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
New” you locate the product, turn to the index 
to advertisements on the preceding pe e or to the 
index of “What's New” items (ri » yrds you 
will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
vertised are listed alphabetically by manufacturer. 
“What's New” items are in Key Number order. 
Circle the corres ing key number on the card 
below for each item in which you are interested. 
The second card is for the use ps someone else who 
may also want product data. 
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Index to Products Advertised 
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All-Steel Equipment Inc. 
School Furniture ~..............Cover 4 


American Floor Machine Co. 
Floor Maintenance ................. 60 


American Seating Company 
School Seating ~....................67d 
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Cover 3 


Brever Electric Mfg. Company 
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Burroughs Corporation 
Accounting Machine .......... dntm. 00 


Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
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Cumerford Inc. 
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Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
School Lighting 


Dodge Corporation, F. W. 
School Planning Handbook... 12 


Eichenlaubs 
Institutional Furniture 


Fiberesin Plastics Company 
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Fleet of America Inc. 
Sliding Windows 


Fort Howard Paper Company 
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Hamilton Mfg. Company 
Laboratory Equipment 


Hillyard Chemical Company 
Floor Maintenance 


Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing 
Company 
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Temperature Control .............. 55 
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School Furniture ......................69a 
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Diffusing Glass ................... 5 
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Southern Equipment Company 
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Steelcase Inc. 
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Strong Electric Corporation 
Spotlight 48 
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Broadcasting Equipment .......... 64 


Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
Fountains & Coolers. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
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Medical Expense Insurance... 45 


Tinolan Company of America, Inc. 
Rug & Carpet Cleaner..............72¢ 


Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
School Furniture —............ . 49 


Universal Bleacher Company 
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Verdin Company, I. T. 
Electronic Bells ...................... 68 


Vonnegut Hardware Co., Von Duprin 
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Western Industries, Inc. 
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literature and information provided there is no charge or obligation. 
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Index to ‘What's New’ 
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927 Reenforced Cylinders 
The Steril-Sil Co. 


928 Bottle Washing Nozzle 
T & S Brass & Bronze Works, Inc. 


929 Cork Shade Tile 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


930 Glass Blocks in Color 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 


931 Siliclad Protective Coating 
Clay-Adams, Inc. 


932 Chair and Desk 
Griggs Equipment, Inc. 


933 Emergency Lighting System 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


934 Combination Unit 
Market Forge Co. 


935 Heating System 
Lennox Industries, lac. 


936 Self-Adhesive Tabulabel 
Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 


937 Hot ‘n’ Cold Food Banks 
McCall Refrigerator Corp. 


938 Repair and Splicing Block 
Florman & Babb, Inc. 


Pages 65-72 
939 Rich-Wall 
Fabritate, inc. 


940 Polyethylene Garbage Can 
Straus-Duparquet Inc. 


941 Lab-Volt 
Buck Engineering Co. 


942 Place Setting Sample Kit 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 


943 Pie and Pudding Fillings 
Universal Foods Corp. 


944 Portable Power Plant 
D. W. Onan & Sons Inc. 


945 Recessed Soap Dispenser 
20 Mule Team Products 


946 Cushiontone Roof Deck 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


947 Redi-Serv Food Conveyor 
Precision Metal Products 


948 Maximum Security Lock 
Kawneer Co. 


949 “Fourteen” Copying Machine 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


950 Liquid Floor Finish 
The Penetone Co. 


Key 


951 Packaged Light Control 
The Superior Electric Co. 


952 Broiler 
Garland Range Div. 


953 “Major Gymstand Advances” 
Wayne Iron Works 


954 “Food Service Operation” 
W. H. Frick, inc. 


955 “Floor Trucks” 
Nutting Truck & Caster Co. 


956 “Helpful Hints” 
Kaiser Test Kitchens 


957 “interior Lighting Design Data” 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


958 Microscopic Molds Wall Chart 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., inc. 


Barber-Colman Co. 


960 Library Furniture Catalog 
Standard Wood Products Corp. 


961 “Utilization of Peg-Boards” 
Masonite Corp. 








FIRST IN TRAYS... 
FIRST IN PRAISE! 


America's leading source of trays 


WORLD'S FIRST 

DESIGNER TRAYS! 

BOLTA quality with a dash of 
fashion! Created by world’s 
leading designers, they are 
available in 34 beautiful color- 
and-pattern combinations! 














BOLTABEST 


SUPER- 
BOLTABILT BOLTA CORK TRAYS ¢ STRENGTH 
THE ALL-TIME FAVORITE NON-SKID, CORK-TOP TRAYS ; ) IN COLOR 
60% of the plastic trays used Cuts down breakage ond noise. \ Exclusive 17. 
in America ore SOLTABILT Durable non-skid surface grips leyer lamination 
trays. Smooth-finish plastic with dishes and glasswore . . . makes ‘ adds years of 
ptional durability cuts re- serving sofer ond easier. colorful use. At- 
placement costs. ) tractive linen, 
pearl and silhou- 
ette patterns and 
colors for every 
decor. 














Here are trays that enhance every meal, 

every decor. . . trays that combine finest 

construction qualities with lasting beauty and wear! 

BOLTA TRAYS are impervious to cigarette 

burns and food acids . . . withstand abuse and normal dishwashing 
temperatures. Lightweight and non-clattering, they 

will not warp, split or stain . . . wipe clean 

to a gleaming surface! 


BOLTALITE 
THE ROYALTY OF TRAYS 


Toughest trays on the mar- 
ket! Made of rugged hard 
rubber, with handsome ma- 
hogany finish. Won't clatter 
when stacked or dropped. 


GENERAL | VOIE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


BOLTA PRODUCTS DIVISION 
PLASTICS LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Designed for the STIMULUS collection of Schiffer Prints. 
Visit Our Booth D-55, National Restaurant Show, Navy Pier, Chicago © Specify Boltaflex for booths and furniture, Bolta Wall for interiors 








STEEL FURNITURE 
AND LOCKERS 








No. 835 
PRINCIPAL’S 
CHAIR 


No. 5401 
LETTER SIZE 
FILE 








7a ra 
No. 6655 TEACHER'S DESK No. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE No. 2815 SIDE CHAIR No. 5401 FILE 





LOCKERS 


AE Quality—Cheaper By the Year 
As the Years Go By 


Modern in design functional, rugged and 
dependable. ASE Steel School Furniture and Lockers 
provide lasting service, attractive appearance and 
day-to-day efficiency. Bonderite treated to assure 
No. 6647 : 
TEACHER’S DESK a lustrous, permanent, corrosson-resistant finish 


Write now for more information 


No. 3487 STORAGE CABINET 


BLUEPRINT 
FILE 
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No. 840 No. 545 Hi MODEL : 
No. 6677 PRINCIPAL'S DESK POSTURE POSTURE CHAIR fe 
CHAIR ~ 





There’s an ASE Dealer Near You 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 





